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offer for a Pact guaranteeing the eastern frontiers 
of France and Belgium is being most seriously 
considered in Paris ; for, including as it does proposals 
for the permanent demilitarisation of the Rhineland, 
it is the most hopeful method of approach to a solution 
of the problem of “ security” that has been suggested 
since the war. The French Government, however, 
wishes, it is stated, to put a series of interrogatories 
to Germany, some of which seem to be quite legitimate, 
but others not. It is not, for instance, reasonable to 
press Germany to define precisely at the present moment 
her attitude towards the problem of her eastern frontiers. 
She wants them changed—by peaceful methods—and 
cannot consent to regard them as permanent. That 
is a perfectly natural point of view, but it cannot 
conveniently be set forth in the black and white of 
an official declaration, however modestly or pacifically 
German hopes in this respect might be expressed. Nor 
do we understand why the French Government requires 
assurances concerning Germany’s attitude about the 
Italian frontier. Germany has no frontier with Italy. 
Is it expected of her that she should acknowledge the 
justice of the Austrian frontier in the Tyrol, with 
which she has no official concern whatever? The 
point is not unimportant. There is no plain reason 
why Italy—any more than Japan or America—should 
be brought into this particular Pact ; and to drag her 
in would tend only to emphasise the old and obsolete 
and discredited alignment of “ Allied” and “ Enemy” 
Powers. But with good will in Paris and Brussels 
it should not be impossible to overcome these difficulties 
and get the Pact into a satisfactory shape. 
* * * 
The results of the German Presidential Election last 
Sunday were almost exactly in accord with the semi- 


[ is very satisfactory to learn that the German 


official forecast which was issued on the previous day 
—showing how calculable and reliable a person the 
German elector is. The Republican parties gained a 
clear majority which should ensure the election of a 
Republican President at the second ballot to be held 
three weeks hence. The Socialist candidate, Herr 
Braun, did rather better than was expected, while the 
Communist did rather worse, and General Ludendorff 
polled not much more than half the votes with which 
he had been credited in advance. He polled, indeed, 
only 280,000 votes out of the 27,000,000 that were 
cast—a fact which is surely worth noting. It has 
been widely alleged, and to a certain extent no doubt 
is true, that there has lately been a revival of militaristic 
nationalism in Germany. But if Germany’s most 
famous general and most widely recognised exponent 
of the extreme nationalist creed can poll scarcely more 
than 1 per cent. of the votes cast in a Presidential 
Election, it would seem unwise to take the alleged 
revival too seriously. The truth, no doubt, is that 
whilst the results of the invasion of the Ruhr have 
not yet been entirely dissipated, Germany as a whole, 
like almost all other countries at present, is in a pacific, 
not a fighting mood. 
* * * 

Lord Balfour opened the Jewish University at 
Jerusalem on Wednesday amid an enthusiastic audience 
of six or seven thousand. The vast majority, of 
course, were Jews, but there was a select body of 
eminent Gentiles from foreign countries. The Arabs, 
officially at any rate, stayed at home. Lord Balfour's 
address was optimistic, and we see no reason to dissent 
from his optimism, for the Zionists are practical and 
persistent people as well as dreamers of dreams. The 


University, as we point out in another column of this 
issue, is at present only in an embryonic stage, but it 
is a promising beginning. The Chief Rabbi in his 
speech stressed naturally enough its peculiarly Jewish 
character; but he and all other reasonable Jews are 
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alive, we are sure, to the importance of making it 
something more than a merely Jewish institution. 
It should become, as Lord Balfour urged, a Palestinian 
University in which Arabs, Jews and Europeans can 
all co-operate. One of its difficulties, as i hinted 
discreetly, may be the Hebrew language. Many 
critics have looked askance at the Zionists’ ardour for 
the revival of their ancient tongue, which seems as 
little fitted for modern Palestine as Gaelic is for modern 
Ireland. We are assured, however, that this is a 
mistake, and that micro-biology, marginal utility, 
touch-in-goal and the latest thing in wireless sets, 
can be rendered as easily in Hebrew as can pomegranates 
or potsherds. In any case, Hebrew is regarded 
by the Jews of Palestine as vital to their development ; 
it certainly has advantages over Yiddish, and it is one 
of the three official languages of the country. Though 
it is the only official language of the University, it is 
obviously not the only one that will be used there. 
* * * 

Lord Birkenhead, in moving the second reading of 
the Government of India (Civil Services) Bill in the 
House of Lords on Wednesday, commented on the 
seriousness of the present situation. We are pledged 
to speed up the Indianisation of the services, so as to 
produce a personnel of 50 per cent. Europeans and 
50 per cent. Indians within a comparatively short time 
—fifteen years hence in the Civil Service and twenty- 
five years hence in the Police. At present the per- 
centage of Indians in the Civil Service is 17 and in 
the Police 11. Ifthe administration is to be competent 
and reliable, it is imperative, as he said, that Englishmen 
of first class brains and character should continue to 
go into the I.C.S. But alas! of late years the I.C.S. 
has become decidedly unpopular among the youth at 
the Universities looking for a career. We agree that 
it is serious, but we are a little surprised when Lord 
Birkenhead says he cannot explain the phenomenon. 
Surely the reasons are plain. The I.C.S. used to offer 
what the majority of men want, a career of lifelong 
security. What are its chances now? The Indian 
civilian in the old days was certain not only of authority 
but of honour and affection in his district. To-day 
he may still have authority, but he is less certain of 
the honour and affection. In short, with the future 
of India as obscure as it is, it is natural that a young 
man should look upon his prospects there as a gamble. 
Lord Birkenhead has very wisely got Lord Meston 
and other old Indian officials to go to the Universities 
and paint the prospects to the undergraduates in 
brighter colours. We hope that this crusade and the 
Civil Services Bill, which offers certain extra privileges 
and pay, will have good effects. But it is idle to tell 
the undergraduates, or anyone else, that the I.C.S. 
of to-morrow is going to be the same thing as the I.C.S. 
of yesterday. 

* * * 

The comparative excellence and efficiency of the 
Income Tax machinery in this country is the result 
of a very slow and gradual process, extending over 
many decades, of strengthening the machinery both 
of discovery and of collection. It is clearly desirable 
in the public interest that this process should be con- 
tinued, up to the point, if possible, of perfection. But 
it is much less clearly desirable or wise that the 
Solicitor’s Office of the Inland Revenue should broad- 
cast letters to all who are slightly in arrear with their 
payments, threatening them, in somewhat offensive 
terms, with summary proceedings in the High Court 
followed by “costs "’ and even possible imprisonment. 
Legally, of course, the Department has every justifica- 
tion for its action, but whether in the long run it stands 
to gain by such peremptory methods may be doubted. 
It is the business of the Department, of course, to 
press the taxpayer, but it is not less its business to 
avoid giving the taxpaper a sense of grievance; for 


much depends on the good will of the taxpayer, 
Efficient as the British system is, there are few people 
who, if they feel themselves unfairly treated, cannot 
find ways of getting their own back by one form of 
evasion or another. Certain sources of income—as, 
for example, what a journalist earns by writing for 
American papers or what a doctor earns from cash 
consultations—can never be traced by any system. 
Such income will be truthfully returned by the great 
majority of earners, but only if they have learned to 
respect the equity and courtesy of the collectin 
authorities, who would seem at the moment to be in 
need of having their attention drawn to this point. 
* 2 * 

According to the Times, the Cabinet has decided 
not only to introduce the Factory Bill this session, 
but to make an effort to pass it into law without further 
delay. It is to have precedence of Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks’ cherished Bill against Night Clubs, which 
perhaps turns out to have aroused even more powerful 
opposition from interested parties than the Factory 
Bill. The decision to press on at once with the latter 
will be widely welcomed ; but we should feel happier 
if the measure were in the hands of any other Minister 
than the present Home Secretary. We referred to the 
deputation from the Lancashire cotton trade recently 
received by Sir William Joynson-Hicks. According 
to the report of this meeting in the Yorkshire Post, 
the Home Secretary “ pointed out that his staff at 
the Home Office and his factory inspectors were con- 
stantly urging him to do more to prevent accidents 
and to improve the conditions of the workers in these 
mills; but he had to hold the balance fairly between 
the working people and the employers.” If this 
means anything at all, it means that the holding of 
a “fair balance”’ precludes effective legislation for the 
prevention of accidents. We cannot feel that a man 
whose mind is of this calibre is likely to produce a 
Factory Bill which will satisfy any save the most 
reactionary interests. But perhaps, as the Home 
Secretary’s colleagues have made him press on with 
the Bill, they will insist on his making it a reasonable 
measure by which we can honour our national and 
international obligations. 

* * 

The colliery disaster at Scotswood has again drawn 
attention to the perils of the miner’s calling and to 
the need for stringent legal regulations for the pre- 
vention of accidents. In the present case the cause 
appears to have been that the men broke suddenly 
into a disused working that was full of water. This 
is a well known source of danger, which can be avoided 
only if the position of all old workings is precisely 
known. Notification of abandoned workings is now 
compulsory ; but this was not always so, and in the 
older coalfields there is always the risk of breaking 
into one that has been long disused. This cannot be 
completely obviated, though it could be reduced if 
the completest possible survey were made by the 
Mines Department. But the case has another aspect. 
Accidents will occur, even after all precautions have 
been taken. What matters then is that the miner 
should have the best possible chance of escape from 
flood or fire or gas. But this, the men allege, is denied 
to them by the increasing complexity of the workings 
and the great distance by which the coal face is, m 
many cases, removed from the pit bottom. The aim 
of these long workings is, of course, to avoid the expense 
of sinking fresh shafts. In this and many other aspects 
the miners allege that the administration of the law 
has been allowed to grow lax during the depression, 
with the result that the necessarily severe risks of the 
miner’s calling are unnecessarily increased. Recent 
accidents seem to show that there is substance in this 
contention, and a case both for a strengthening of the 
law and for a tightening up of its administration. 
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The award issued last week in the teachers’ arbitra- 
tion has been, so far, very quietly received. It reduces 
salaries by a considerable amount in the aggregate, 
chiefly at the expense of the women teachers and the 
younger men. The increments accrue more slowly, 
and the maximum rates are reached after a longer 
period of service than under the old agreement. These 
maxima remain almost unchanged; that is to say, 
they are about 95 per cent. of the maxima under the 
old scale, which has been for some time subject to a 
5 per cent. cut. What they involve in aggregate 
reductions can best be seen by taking specific cases. 
Thus, under Scale IV., a male teacher received under 
the old scale an aggregate of £5,987 in 18 years. After 
the 5 per cent. cut, he received £5,640. Under the 
new scale he will receive £5,484. For women teachers 
under Scale IV. the cut is more severe ; the correspond- 
ing figures are £3,752, £3,564 and £3,222 for thirteen 
years, at which the old scale reached its maximum. 
This discrimination against women teachers is likely 
to arouse stormy protests from the advocates of equal 
pay, and can hardly be justified on any principle 
except the — of the “laws of supply and 
demand.” omen can be got for these salaries, 
whereas men cannot. It is more difficult to estimate 
the effect of the slower increments on the recruitment 
of male teachers. But obviously the total effect of 
the reductions is to make the profession less attractive, 
and thus to put fresh difficulties in the way of raising 
the school age. On the question of making the scale 
compulsory on all Education Authorities by adjusting 
the grants from State funds, no decision has yet been 
announced by the Board of Education. But certainly 
the new rates ought to be enforced, as minimum rates, 
throughout the profession. There has been enough 
bickering with reactionary local authorities which have 
tefused to pay the standard rates. 

* * * 


All efforts to stop the Co-operative lock-out having 
failed, the majority of the Societ«s 11 Lancashire have 
been wholly or partly shut down this week. A con- 
siderable minority of the Co-operative Societies, how- 
ever, including the big stores at Liverpool and Man- 
chester, are taking no part in the lock-out, and, at 
least at Liverpool, substantial wage advances have 
been conceded. The larger number of Societies have 
locked out all employees who are members oi tie 
Distrib tive Workers’ Union, and a good many seem 
to be putting pressure on their employees to make 
them renounce membership, or keeping their stores 
open with “ blackleg”’ labour. Meanwhile, each side 
is hurling accusations at the other; and especially 
each accuses the other of refusing arbitration. This 
is perfectly true; for the trouble is that they cannot 
agree on a satisfactory tribunal. The Union rejects 
the arbitration of the Joint Committee of Trae 
Umonists and Co-operators, which comes to an end 
this Whitsuntide as the Trades Union Congress has 
given notice of withdrawal from it. The Societies 
reject a tribunal presided over by Mr. F. Bramley, or, 
alternatively, the Lord Mayor of Manchester. Half a 
dozen other suggestions have been rejected by one 
side or the other. The plain fact is that everybody 
concerned with the dispute is in such a bad temper 
as to try, not to get it settled, but to relieve his feelings. 

€ wage-scales demanded by the Union are obviously 
Unreasonable at many points, and were presumably 
put forward only as a basis for bargaining. If the 
two parties had settled down at first to talk about 
Wages, instead of each other’s wickedness, a sett.ement 
could probably soon have been reached. But the 

feeling has been long maturing, and now there is 
& correspondingly severe escape of poison gas. Cannot 
¢ Trades Union Congress and the Co-operative Union 








take joint action to bring the disputants to reason 
and end this sorry spectacle ? 
* * * 

The debate on Mothers’ Pensions in the House of 
Commons has drawn from the Government a plain 
declaration that it is opposed to a non-contributory 
scheme, and that it intends to include Mothers’ Pensions 
in a plan of “ All-in Insurance,” which is now under 
consideration and is to be introduced during the life 
of the present Parliament. The chief argument adduced 
against a non-contributory scheme is the heavy cost 
to the Exchequer; but there is also a disposition to 
claim a moral superiority for a scheme on a contributory 
basis. On the practical issue, we prefer to postpone 
our comment until we know more about the Govern- 
ment scheme. As we have pointed out, any plan 
of “ All-in Insurance” appears to us to bristle with 
difficulties, and we have yet to be convinced that 
these can be satisfactorily overcome. But the claim 
to moral superiority can be considered apart from 
the details of any scheme. It is a claim we should 
certainly dispute. One way of raising money for 
social purposes is by general taxation; another is 
by deductions from wages. The one is supposed to 
be proportioned to ability to pay; the other is in 
the nature of a poll-tax, which falls most heavily on 
the poor. The Tory preference for a contributory 
scheme has nothing really to do with encouraging 
thrift or preserving self-respect; it is simply a way 
of shifting the burden of taxation downwards. No 
question of the moral superiority of a contributory 
scheme therefore arises. It is a question between two 
ways of raising public money. Both are “ contribu- 
tory”; but they exact contributions in differing 
proportions from different people. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Government 
are determined to press forward the Shannon hydro- 
electric scheme as devised by the firm of Siemens- 
Schuckert and approved by a tribunal of Swiss and 
Scandinavian experts. It is much the most ambitious 
project of the kind yet ye in Europe, entailing 
as it does a total outlay of eight millions sterling. 
The reservoirs are on a scale that will require 200 
miles of embankments, and 38,000 men are to be 
employed on the preliminary work for the next three 
years. Naturally there is no lack of hostile criticism, 
and not a little of it comes from quarters in which 
the Free State has been constantly taken to task for 
failing to give a lead in economic matters. Irish 
money interests shy nervously at the scheme, partly 
through constitutional dislike of any revolutionary 
departure, but largely because this particular departure 
is of German origin. It is unfortunate that practically 
all the leading Free State engineers were committed 
to one or other of the various Liffey schemes, because 
in the popular mind this discounts their opposition 
to the Shannon proposals. Republicans, of course, 
can see no good in any measure favoured by the existing 
Government; and not a few Free Staters confess to 
doubts as to whether the cables upon which our towns 
and cities would depend for light and power might 
not inspire Irregular flying columns to attempt a new 
campaign of destruction. The Government, however, 
are resolved to go ahead, and there is little doubt 
that the Oireachtas will give its sanction. If the 
scheme succeeds it will be, as the Jrish Statesman says, 
“the greatest object lesson in economic self-govern- 
ment the Irish people ever received.” Such an object 
lesson is so badly needed at the present time that it 
justifies the running even of considerable risks. With 
cheap power it will be possible to reorganise rural 
life upon new and progressive lines, and should we fail 
and degenerate into “ a little potato-digging Republic,” 
to quote a phrase of Mr. W. B. Yeats, we shall no 


longer be able to lay the blame on anyone but ourselves. 
B 
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THAT EASTERN FRONTIER 


T is becoming more evident every day that the 
I Eastern frontier of Germany is not only the most 
important of the unsettled problems of post-war 
Europe, but is bound in the very near future to loom 
large in the discussion of Anglo-French relations. It 
is very necessary therefore that the facts of the problem 
should be clearly understood. In the House of Com- 
mons the other day Mr. Lloyd George declared that 
Poland, as at present constituted, includes five Alsace- 
Lorraines ; whereupon Mr. Austen Chamberlain rose 
to interrupt and to dissociate himself from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s views. Why Mr. Chamberlain should have 
done this we do not understand, for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
description of the position was in exact accord not 
only with the facts but with the view taken of those 
facts by nine Englishmen out of ten. It was indeed 
scarcely more than a commonplace. There are five 
separate pieces of territory which Poland holds only 
by right of force, and which sooner or later she will 
inevitably have to surrender, as Germany has had to 
surrender Alsace-Lorraine. Two out of these five 
pieces of territory touch the eastern frontier of Germany, 
and in justice belong to Germany—namely, the so-called 
“* Corridor ” and the industrial towns of Upper Silesia. 
About these particular areas there is no need for 
argument. The German case is overwhelming in all 
save Polish eyes, and somehow or other they will be 
reunited to Germany this side, let us say, of 1940. 
The problem which deserves attention is not the 
question of whether Germany is entitled to recover 
these territories—for that is a chose jug’e amongst the 
informed public of Western Europe—but the question 
of how she is to recover them without precipitating a 
new war, which neither she nor anyone else desires. 
It is obviously a very difficult problem, which it would 
probably be wise to leave alone for a few years to 
come; but it may be impossible to leave it alone. 
And most unfortunately it is a problem which cannot 
be referred to the League of Nations because the 
League compromised itself hopelessly by its almost 
absurdly unjust decision in the matter of the Upper 
Silesian frontier. What, then, is the way out of the 
tangle ? 

It is really France who holds the key to a peaceful 
solution. Her position is very difficult because she 
has entered into a number of most indiscreet engage- 
ments to support even the most extravagant of Polish 
claims. Deprived of French support, Poland might 
be compelled to submit her frontier problems to the 
test of impartial arbitration. If her statesmen had 
wisdom there would, of course, be no need of such 
compulsion, for they would recognise the necessity of 
bowing to the views of the outside world and the 
advantage of possessing stable frontiers whose justice 
could not be called in question. But the Poles are, 
as it were, survivors of the Middle Ages. Even the 
most intelligent of them think still in terms of ancient 
history. They dream of the old Polish Empire, the 
glorious Eastern stronghold of true Catholicism, imper- 
vious alike to the modernism of the West and the 
barbarism of the East; and they cannot apparently 
be brought, save by force, to face the facts of the 
twentieth century. Yet no one wants to see force 
used against them. Germany, if she were left alone 
—as one day she will be—could probably, even in her 








present comparatively disarmed condition, bring the 
Poles to their knees in a month or so. But that would 
be a disaster, for the resulting frontier would probably 
fail again to be based upon equity and commonsense, 
Justice would once more be overriden by the exuberant 
claims of the victor. 

France, as we have said, holds the key. But it is 
difficult for her to use it because her honour is engaged 
on the wrong side, and she cannot even in discussion 
admit the truth. The truth, of course, is that France 
in this matter is in the same position as Great Britain, 
She will not, because she actually cannot—whatever 
she may have promised—go to war in defence of the 
frontiers of Poland. The French people, before they 
would go to war again in such a cause, would make a 
new Revolution. Neither a Poincaré nor a Herriot 
could persuade them to despatch squadrons and 
battalions to Dantzig or Warsaw to fight the Germans 
on the one side and the Russians on the other. The 
very idea is intrinsically absurd. Why on earth should 
Frenchmen or Englishmen suffer themselves to be 
killed in such a quarrel? Certainly we shall not; 
even though the recovery of the “five Alsace-Lor- 
raines” should involve fresh injustices. Naturally 
M. Herriot knows these things quite as well as Mr. 
Baldwin does, but, owing to the commitments of his 
predecessors, he is not in a position to say so. His 
aim is “ security,”’ and the shortest road to “ security” 
is to recognise that the problems of the eastern and 
western frontiers of Germany respectively are entirely 
different and that the moment the eastern frontier 
is left out of the question almost the whole world will 
unite in guaranteeing the western frontier, as it stands 
to-day. 

There is a tendency when the eastern frontiers of 
Germany are discussed to speak of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland together, as if these two States had similar 
interests to prosecute and similar dangers to face. 
But, of course, there is no truth in that idea. Czecho- 
slovakia has nothing whatever to fear from Germany ; 
her frontiers—on the German side at any rate—are 
absolutely secure. They are historic frontiers which 
have acquired a basis of economic fact, and no one 
in Germany wishes to alter them. Poland stands 
alone. It is only she, and not Czechoslovakia, that 
is threatened—and will continue to be threatened, 
until a just and reasonable settlement is arrived at. 

In the aftermath of the war it is only the position 
of Poland that offers any serious threat of a renewed 
conflict. Rumania perhaps occupies a little too much 
of Hungary and a little too much of Russia; but her 
rulers are reasonable and her situation is not likely 
to provoke war. The Polish situation, on the other 
hand, must provoke war unless large changes can be 
made by peaceful methods. For Poland is not only 
in occupation of German territory to which she is 
not entitled, but holds also an immense amount of 
Russian territory—both in White Russia and in the 
southern part of Eastern Galicia—to which she has 
not even the shadow of a legitimate claim. Barely 
_ half of the inhabitants of the Poland of to-day are 
| Poles. And that is plainly an impossible position. 
| Inevitably it will be altered. The only real and 
important question is whether it can be altered without 


war. 
Meanwhile there is the problem of French “ security. 


It is by no means, we believe, an insoluble problem, 
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if it is approached on its merits and divorced from In the earlier debates there was a strong tendency to 
other problems. The German offer of a pact based anticipate an early and lasting improvement in the economic 
on the present frontier has immensely simplified the situation. The long depression seemed to be ending; 
position. In such a pact Great Britain will join, and there was a general belief that prices had touched bottom, 
not only will join but will most certainly honour her ®"d that the number of unemployed would be steadily 
bond, for all English parties will agree to it. We and progressively reduced. Mr. Shaw, as Minister of 
wish never to see that frontier altered again, and if Labour, was only acting on the commonly received opinion 
necessary would fight to preserve it. But it is vitally when he made his plans for the future of unemployment 
necessary that France should understand this, should ‘*W7=nee on this basis. These were, indesd, isolated 
understand, that is to say, exactly what we will sceptics, who declared that they could find no solid grounds 


P : . for the prevailing optimism. But they were few ; and their 
guarantee and what we will not. It is not a question | i005 were barely heard. 


of whether a Labour Government or 6 Liberal Govern- The debate last week, however, showed a very marked 
ment or a Conservative Government 18 In power, change. Apparently not one single speaker from any 
because in the matter of foreign obligations no Govern- part of the House had an optimistic word to say. Sir 
ment has any power to depart from, or go beyond, the John Simon, Mr. Snowden, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, 
opinion of the country. And the opinion of the country Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Sir Alfred 
on this matter is quite clear and definite. Alsace- Mond, and Mr. Lansbury were all obviously pessimistic 
Lorraine belongs to France. We always thought so about the trade outlook. The Minister of Labour did, 
and we think so still. And, what is more, we are indeed, deprecate excessive pessimism; but the best 
prepared to treat anyone who disputes that ownership _ he could say for the situation was quite depressing enough. 
as a wanton disturber of the peace of Europe. He did not think matters were going to get so much worse 

But, on the other hand, we are not prepared even than they are now as other speakers seemed to suppose. 
seriously to discuss—still less to defend—the rights of He did not believe we should always be burdened with a 
Poland to her present frontiers either on the East or ‘Million unemployed; but he did not profess to see any 
on the West. That is where, rightly or wrongly, early prospect of a reduction. In short, the most optimistic 


England stands, and it is for France to decide what view expressed last Thursday was a good deal more pessi- 
mistic than the most pessimistic view expressed a year ago. 


a > Ang og spot a make . _— a Incidentally, the present situation seems to make effective 
te fr tiene hath om y guaranteeing the answer to those economists who are disposed to interpret 
eastern frontiers both o France and of Belgium, but we business fluctuations mainly in psychological terms. A 
cannot enter upon any discussion of problems which year ugo there was a great deal of confidence ; but confidence 
from our point of view are entirely distinct. France’s {id not bring business revival in its train. It did un- 
alliance with Poland is for her a weakness. She has doubtedly apply a slight stimulus for a short time; but 
thereby lengthened instead of shortening her frontiers, it was speedily checked by a clearer apprehension of the 
and has made them infinitely more vulnerable. She real business situation. Similarly, pessimism to-day is 
cannot at the moment, we must admit, definitely undoubtedly a factor slightly aggravating the depression ; 
abandon Poland, but why should the Eastern question but the pessimism, if it is not justified by the real facts of 
be raised at all in connection with the pact which the case, will speedily find its corrective. The root of the 
Germany has offered? If it is raised—and pressed— matter lies, not in the phenomena of business confidence, 
Great Britain will automatically be excluded from the but in the hard facts of the economic situation. 
negotiations, for we will not and cannot undertake We do not profess to know absolutely that the present 
any obligations east of the Rhine. If, on the other pessimism is justified. But we can see nothing in the com- 


hand, it is not raised, it would seem possible for the eee eee tans eae jo agg we Pic 
a ag : a ’ ‘ 
Pres “| — hag ory tled upon terms — th aa oe met, restrict enterprise ; the vast National Debt 
Ys parties should be satisfied. The pact which ;, 3 millstone round our necks. Many of our pre-war 
sermany, upon her own initiative, has proposed, once markets have vanished or dwindled, either because the 
signed and ratified would be worth twenty “ Protocols”; tandard of life has fallen, or because their needs are being 
and France could reduce her army—and her expenditure supplied by themselves or from other sources. Under the 
on her army—to quite reasonable dimensions. stimulus of war, our productive power has been dispro- 
portionately developed, so that it bears no real relation to 
the needs of the market. Financially, we appear to have 


THE PLIGHT OF BRITISH surrendered our dominant position in the world, and to be 


INDUSTRY ape ree A the poley a yon by gh sy te ay sccuhi 
, ; a policy which has just caused us to raise the bank rate to 
R's: time to time the House of Commons devotes hehe certain oom of our own productive indus- 
.. a4 to arg on —- unemployment problem. tries. Our export of capital has fallen sharply ; as a nation 
nothing a sonia a y ae och — remarking that we are living more nearly up to our income than we have ever 
ee Se pote “a ou nth ese debates and that they jived since the development of modern industrialism. 
ine tee aoe rren oppo vente be the same people Clearly, the situation will not mend itself automatically. 
ie, and cal ‘ ae oe es, ae ona they are of no We cannot shuffle off our responsibility for dealing with it 
por han A 0 bg yo or the scoring of party 4) the plea that we are the unhappy victims of a world 
enable the atte ae well a H : ai andi lB catastrophe, and that only a world secovery will ect us on 
a temmesatune of th os : od me of Commons to take our feet again. For we are not outside, but a part of, the 
re ee e country, an to measure the degree world; and, unless we recover, the rest of the world will 
a ~ ension or confidence with which men of all parties jot recover either, unless it be after a prolonged agony 
acing the future. A comparison between last Thurs- and under a new system. We have to devise our own reme- 
a eovag and the similar discussions last summer and _ dies for our own troubles, not ignoring the rest of the world, 
“- » € previous winter reveals, almost startlingly, but making our contribution to its recovery by setting our 
nge in opinion that has taken place. own house in order. 
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The debaters of last Thursday had very little help to give 
us on this point. Mr. Snowden protested against the rise in 
the bank rate, and put in a plea, echoed by many other 
speakers, for the development of home resources. Mr. Lloyd 
George sang the praises of intensive agriculture and electrical 
development based on compulsory powers. Sir Alfred 
Mond stressed the need for striking a new balance between 
industry and agriculture, and urged his plan for replacing 
the dole, at least in certain industries, by an equivalent 
subsidy in aid of wages. No member of the Government 
appeared to have anything at all to suggest, beyond a general 
endorsement of the plan for electrical development, without 
any assurance on the vital question of compulsory powers. 

We are far from saying that the proposals mentioned 
above are negligible. On the contrary, they are very im- 
portant—even more in what they imply than in what their 
advocates directly stated. Sir Alfred Mond’s plan for a 
subsidy to wages is obviously preferable to the dole if 
it can be worked without becoming general and applying 
to work which would be done in any case. It deserves 
the fullest consideration, and we are strongly disposed to 
urge that it should be tried on a limited scale and under 
strict public supervision. But at best it is only an emergency 
measure, designed not to cure the evil, but only to mitigate 
its effects. Far more important is the plain statement, 
by such a captain of industry as Sir Alfred Mond, that there 
must be a fundamental readjustment of this country’s 
economic system, and a change in the relative proportions 
of industry and agriculture. For this was the unspoken 
admission that underlay many of the other speeches 
from men of all parties. 

** Development of our home resources.” Disappointed 
in hopes of a revival in our export markets, we are being 
more and more compelled to turn our attention back to the 
resources which we possess at home. A century or more 
ago we fixed our eyes on the ends of the earth; and we 
have kept them there ever since. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws was not the taking of that decision, for it had been 
taken already ; but it set upon it the seal of Parliamentary 
approval. Great Britain became the workshop of the 
world, and the growth of her manufactures caused her, year 
by year, to become more dependent on other countries 
both for her foodstuffs and for most of the materials, except 
coal, which she worked up in her factories. This vast 
inward flow of foodstuffs and materials could be met only 
by a vast outflow of manufactures and “ invisible exports ” 
such as shipping and financial services. The whole edifice 
rested on the maintenance and development of our pre- 
eminent position as the world’s shippers, the world’s 
bankers, and the world’s manufacturers. 

If our position in any of these respects is shaken—and it 
is now being seriously shaken in all three—the inflow of 
materials and foodstuffs clearly cannot be kept up on the 
expanding scale necessary to meet the needs of an ever- 
increasing population. Our power to produce is, in one 
sense, much greater than ever: our plant and man-power 
are capable of turning out an ever-growing volume of 
manufactured goods. But this avails nothing unless we 
can sell the goods at prices adequate to maintain our 
standard of living. Our export of manufactures, of course, 
has never, since our full development as the world’s work- 
shop, balanced our imports of foodstuffs and materials. 
There is always what is called an “ adverse balance.’ But 


if our shipping and financial services fail to expand in pro- 
portion to our growing needs, our power to meet the 
adverse balance is destroyed, and the foreign investment, 
which has been a vital factor in stimulating demand for 
our constructional goods, disappears, absorbed in pay- 
ments for our current needs. 

There are only two ways in which the situation can be met. 





Either we must, by improving our methods of manufacture, 
so lower the cost of our goods as to recapture a much larger 
share of the world market than we had before the war, or 
we must decrease our dependence on imports by stimulating 
home production of foodstuffs and of such raw materials as 
can be produced in this country. Or, of course, we may to 
some extent do both these things. Electrification, for 
example, is advocated both as a means of reducing costs of 
production in industry, and as a stimulus to agricultural 
development. 

However we may succeed in reducing costs of production 
by better methods, is it likely we shall get much, if at all, 
ahead of other developed countries, especially of the United 
States ? Modern technique is international, and countries 
newly entering the stage of industrialisation have the posi- 
tive advantage that they can at once install the most up-to- 
date plant. Changes in the technique of iron and steel 
production in the ’seventies made the established British 
plants obsolete, and gave newer countries a competitive 
advantage. We may hope to be the most efficient country 
in the world industrially ; but we can hardly hope to 
secure again the long lead we held before other countries 


became industrialised or technique an _ international 
possession. 
While, therefore, we must improve our industrial 


technique, as a bare condition of survival, we must also 
seriously consider a revised balance between industrial and 
agricultural production. A few years ago, only a few cranks 
seemed to be urging this; now it is rapidly coming to be 
admitted, in theory at least, even by the great industrialists 
themselves. It served our material interests in the nineteenth 
century to throw agriculture overboard and to concentrate 
on manufactures. Last week’s debate seems to constitute an 
admission that it suits us no longer. We can see no reason- 
able prospect of reducing unemployment to the normal by 
the methods we have pursued hitherto. We must, then, 
try new methods, however fundamental may be the changes 
which they involve in the underlying assumptions of our 
economic system. As Sir Alfred Mond declared, the 
position is serious enough “to make any Government feel 
that risks must be taken, even if they offend against ortho- 
dox views.” But these are precisely the risks that no 
Government—not even the Labour Government—has 
hitherto been prepared to take. 


THE AFFAIRS OF PALESTINE 


HE Zionists have had a good Press for their new 
University on Mount Scopus. Not only have 
the Jews themselves sung its praises, but even 

the Gentile world has shown a flutter of enthusiasm. From 
South Africa to Norway, from Warsaw to Washington, 
messages of congratulation have poured into Jerusalem ; 
and the greatest men in literature and science and politics— 
except Mr. Bernard Shaw, who thinks that a University 
will be as deplorable an institution for Judea as it is for 
any other country—hail April Ist, 1925, as the beginning 
of a new era. But there are others who scoff at this 
Hebrew University. It is, they say, a poor little thing in 
reality, and moreover, the Arabs do not like it and will 
eventually destroy it with all the other works of Zionism; 
the Jews are bluffing the world again. We believe that 
those who argue thus are making a big mistake. It is easy, 
no doubt, to exaggerate the immediate importance of the 
Jewish University ; it is but a modest beginning. And yet 
it isa portent. Its establishment is a sign, to be read with 
other signs, that the Zionist ideal is making good in Pales- 
tine, and Arab opposition to the Nationa] Home for the 
Jews must appear, to anyone who looks dispassionately at 
the facts, as a losing cause. 
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We do not propose to discuss the Zionist ideal here. 
Those who want a concise and clear account of the history 
and aspirations of the movement will find it in a new book 
by Mr. Leonard Stein, who is closely associated with the 
fionist Organisation.* They will find there also a good 
deal of information on a subject which is of more practical 
concern to the British public—namely, what the Jews have 
done and are doing in Palestine. If information from a 
lionist source is not considered impartial enough, it can be 
checked by Government White Papers, and by reports of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations. Let us look, then, at the way in which the main 
problems facing the Zionists and the Palestine Adminis- 
tration have been handled. These problems fall broadly 
under three heads—cultural, economic and political. In 
all of them the same fundamental difficulties are apparent— 
how to hold the balance evenly between contending races, 
languages and religions, how to protect the State from the 
policies of fanatics, how to blend two nationalisms into one 
nation with an international sentiment. It is obvious that 
we are, as yet, nowhere near the goal. But a considerable 
advance has been made. The new University is a good 
illustration both of the difficulties and of the advance. 
It is a long-cherished project of Zionism ; it is deliberately 
and, as some think, rather provocatively Hebrew and 
nationalistic. There are Jews, both in and outside Pales- 
tine, who want it to be more Hebrew still. But there are 
others—and those the vast majority of enlightened Jews, 
we believe—who insist on the “ internationalism ” of this 
University, and who have the commonsense to see that it 
must make a practical contribution to the life of the country 
as a whole, and not merely to that of the Jewish community. 
Mr. Stein puts the matter admirably. The Jews, he says : 
do not imagine that a full-blown University can be made to order 
at a moment’s notice. They were under a natural temptation to 
content themselves with a showy replica of a teaching University, 
with all the paraphernalia of examinations and degrees. This 
temptation they have resisted. They have definitely rejected the 
parochial conception of the Hebrew University as an institution 
designed merely to provide Palestine with an intellectual proletariat. 
The University, which will be freely open to all creeds and races, 
is from the outset to play its full part in the all-round quickening 
of intellectual life; but its main function, at least in the initial 
stages, will be to serve as a centre of advanced research. Provision 
has already been made for research work in two branches of science, 
which have an immediate bearing on the development of Palestine— 
chemistry (including, in particular, bio-chemistry) and micro- 
biology. The third of the existing Departments is an Institute of 
Jewish and Oriental studies. 

Why should the Arabs quarrel with this? They are not 
asked to pay for the Jewish University, any more than the 
Jews are asked to pay for the Islamic College. No doubt 
there is on the part of the Moslems a jealousy of the higher 
intellectual standards of the Jews. The school attendance 
figures for Palestine are significant. Of the Jewish children, 
aged five to fourteen, no less than 96 per cent. are attending 
school, of the Christian Arabs, 81 per cent., of the Moslems 
only 17 per cent. These figures are a credit to the Jews 
and the Christians ; they are not such an absolute reproach 
to the Moslems as they appear. For, unfortunately, 
as Sir Herbert Samuel explained to the Permanent Mandate 
Commission a few months ago, “the Moslem population 
had been left very much to its own resources in Palestine. 
The Christians had their schools paid for largely by their 
co-religionists in other parts of the world, and the same 
was true of the Jews. The Moslems could rely on no outside 
help, but depended on local subscriptions, on the Wakfs 
(endowments) and on the Government.” The grievance of 
the Moslem Arabs, therefore, must be remedied by a 
bolder Government programme in education, not by any 
obscurantist attempt to arrest the education of the Jews. 
The Palestine Government is handicapped by poverty, 


a 





* Zionism. By Leonard Stein. Benn. 6s. 





but it is alive to the need and promises to do its best to 
expedite reform. In the meantime the Jew’s zeal for 
cultural progress is a gain and not a loss to the country, 
and it should stimulate rather than depress the Arabs. 

But, in point of fact, it is not so much the cultural 

as the political and economic aspects of Zionism that 
arouse resentment. The Arabs have been obstinate in 
their resistance to the Balfour Declaration on the ground 
that they would be swamped by a steadily rising tide of 
Jewish immigrants. They had perhaps in the early days 
some reason for anxiety, but they can have very little 
now. The British Government, as the Mandatory Power, 
has made its policy perfectly clear. That policy is not to 
make Palestine as Jewish as England is English, and to 
sweep the Arabs into the deserts. It is to make in Palestine 
a national home for the Jews as well as for the Arabs. 
There is no question of our forgetting the rights of the 
Moslem and Christian majority, there is no question of 
unrestricted immigration turning the Arabs into a minority. 
The Zionists themselves have apparently ceased to hope 
for that. They do hope, no doubt, for a larger volume of 
immigration in years to come, but allowing for the natural 
increase of the Arabs (which is slightly higher than that of 
the Jews) they have no expectation, according to Mr. Stein, 
of an actual Jewish majority. Up to the present, at any 
rate, the tide has certainly not risen very fast; the total 
net immigration of Jews since the Armistice is not much 
over 40,000. 

What is more important than the quantity of the immi- 
grants, as it seems to us, is their quality. What sort of 
people are they and what are they doing in and for Pales- 
tine? The charge is made that thousands of Jews have 
been pouring in from the Ghettoes of Eastern Europe, 
without resources and without the capacity for doing the 
kind of work, mainly agricultural, that the country needs. 
This charge we believe to be grossly exaggerated. A large 
percentage of the immigrants have, indeed, come from 
Poland and Russia and the Ukraine, but there is no warrant 
for lumping all these together as starving incompetents. 
Amongst them are many of the so-called Pioneers, or 
Chaluzim, young men and women strong in body and mind, 
ready and able to do their part on the land and in public 
works. There are, moreover, craftsmen and artisans who 
in their various trades are making a valuable contribution 
to the development of the country. And finally it should 
not be forgotten that the regulations of entry are tolerably 
strict and that the Zionists, however much they may 
chafe at restrictions, are not such fools as to want their 
experiment jeopardised by an influx of untrained paupers. 
The Zionists, the Palestinian Labour organisations and the 
Government are all concerned to keep a close watch on 
the quality of the immigrants, and, difficult as their task 
is, we do not see any evidence that they are bungling it. 
There has certainly been a marked progress in the develop- 
ment of the country. Marshes have been drained, forests 
planted, roads made. Cultivation has been increased 
by small-holders or co-operative groups, and agricultural 
education and research will stimulate it still further. 
Colonisation, however, is a slow and costly process, and 
is likely to remain so, until the Government is able, in 
accordance with the terms of the Mandate, to settle immi- 
grants on the State lands. A certain number of new indus- 
trial enterprises have sprung up, and they will multiply 
no doubt, when cheap power is made available by the 
Rutenberg hydro-electric schemes. The suggestion that 
the Jews have found employment at the expense of the 
Arabs appears to have no foundation. In agricultural 
expansion, in building and works of construction, there 
has been room for both. 

There remains the political difficulty. The attempt 
to set up a Legislative Council has been baulked by the 
c 
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Arabs, who refuse to co-operate except on impossible 
terms. They demand representation in proportion to 
their numbers, which means, of course, an absolute and 
overwhelming majority—and a majority openly pledged 
against the Mandate and the Jewish National Home. In 
the circumstances, the Mandatory Powers and the Palestine 
Administration, since they obviously cannot throw up the 
sponge, can only mark time and wait for the Arabs’ dis- 
content to subside. We do not pretend that there has 
been much subsidence yet ; but we believe there has been 
a little. Arab intransigence is less violent than it was. 
Arab and Jew do co-operate in municipal administration. 
It is universally acknowledged that Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the High Commissioner, has behaved with great patience 
and impartiality. And the young Jewish Labour organ- 
isations have been working steadily for good relations 
with the Arab proletariat. We venture to predict, indeed, 
that when racial harmony is ultimately established in 
Palestine, the largest share of the credit for it will be due 
to these Labour organisations. For the present what is 
most to be desired is that Anti-Zionist politicians and 
journalists in this country should cease their futile encourage- 
ment of Arab nationalism. Why, in the name of wonder, 
should a full-blooded British Imperialist like Lord Beaver- 
brook weep over the Arabs? ‘‘ What’s he to Hecuba, 
or Hecuba to him?” Why should any intelligent English- 
man want 700,000 Arabs to keep the Jews out of Palestine 
—or what is the same thing, to let them in on terms which 
would be patently unacceptable? The Jews are not an 
inferior race with a lower standard of life, coming to take 
the bread out of Arab mouths; nor is there any question 
of their setting up a political or an economic tyranny 
over the Arabs. The Jewish National Home is nationalism, 
but it is a form of nationalism which can transcend itself ; 
it is, indeed, because we believe it can and must do that, 
and not because we like Jews and dislike Arabs, that we 
support this experiment in Palestine. But the Arab 
nationalism is the narrowest type of nationalism, uncon- 
structive, dog-in-the-mangerish, and blind to the real 
interests of the Arab people. 


PARTY POLITICIANS AND THE 
COLOUR BAR 


JOHANNESBURG, March 4th. 


N June of last year, General Smuts’ over-long term 
of office came to an end. Most of his ministers 
were tired and stale. Their power of carrying out a 
bold and constructive policy was paralysed by undue 
dependence on the money interest and by the loss of the 
confidence of the Dutch country districts. The main 
appeal of the official opposition was to Dutch national senti- 
ment. But, in spite of this rather narrow and academic 
creed, the Nationalist leaders had the good sense to make 
concessions to English-speaking townsmen, whose distresses 
made them also somewhat tired of the long Smuts regime. 
The results were, of course, the Nationalist-Labour “ Pact,” 
the dropping of Secession “ for the life of one parliament,” 
and, ultimately, the inclusion of two Labour members 
in a predominantly Nationalist Cabinet. The new ministry 
was well received by many who distrust nationalism as 
such, but hope that the responsibilities of office, and the 
new associations, would bring out the more liberal and 
constructive side of the younger Nationalists. There 
seemed some prospect at last of a healthier system of parties, 
divided on something like Liberal and Conservative princi- 
ples, rather than by race and by questions of constitutional 
** status.” 

Their first short session in August was almost purely 
formal, and ministers came through with increased prestige, 
without having had time to commit themselves to any very 
definite policy. Now they have entered on their first big 





—— 





rliamentary ordeal, and begin to show more of their 
and. It is still too soon to judge of the future of the 
“Pact.” They show signs, indeed, of sticking together in 
office, but already the — of those who looked for 
Labour influence to make of the “ Pact ” a really new and 
consolidated party of progress, begin to be dashed. And 
more and more clearly the old Nationalism all but completely 
dominates the Cabinet. The Smuts Government at its 
worst, made some show of acting as the Government of the 
whole country, but one or two ministers, unlike Genera] 
Hertzog himself, almost revel in their sectional appeal, 
and there never was such an orgy of sheer party politics, 
with the Ins gloating over the Outs. It comes to this. The 
Pact was returned to power not for, but in spite of, its 
Nationalist views. In the Dutch country districts it has 
hardly another seat to gain. In the towns it has a great 
many to lose. Its only hope of permanent addition 
to its strength is to consolidate its appeal to progressive 
English-speaking townsmen, and though this may make 
too severe a tax on their principles and sentiments, they must 
to gain this great end, make some greater show of con- 
ciliating in British South Africans the racial sentiments for 
which they themselves demand so much consideration. 
This is not to suggest that personal racial antagonism 
between British and Dutch has been inflamed. n the 
contrary, there is more and more friendly personal co-opera- 
tion of Dutch and British. The Nationalists have been 
conciliatory and polite to English-speaking individuals, 
But the Government programme has items (some of them 
trifling), which may disturb racial peace unless very 
carefully handled. They promise a bill to put right some 
agreed anomalies in the law relating to British citizenship, 
But to it they tack, not only a measure to create a distinct 
“South African citizenship,” (to make South Africans 
such by Act of Parliament), but also a proposal to give the 
Cabinet power to adopt and themselves to determine the 
design of a new South African flag. The proposals have 
not yet been made public, but it is understood that the green 
and yellow of the old republics will be fully preserved, but 
that the British origin and connection of nearly half the 
population will be ignored. We run the risk thus of having 
three flags—the parti-colour of the Nationalists, the Red 
Flag, and the Union Jack. Last week (a smaller symptom) 
they adopted a resolution asking the King to refrain from 
granting to South Africans any more “ titles,” hereditary 
or otherwise. Now there is general agreement that the 
honours list has been abominably misused, and it should have 
been quite easy to secure some agreed policy on the matter. 
Instead of that, the Government never consulted the Oppo- 
sition, did not even sponsor the resolution themselves. 
What they did was to support a motion by a Labour member, 
Mr. Barlow, give it precedence in a congested order paper, 
and force it through on strictly party lines. 
One other symptom of Nationalist bias lurks probably 
in their decision, in a difficult and essentially non-party 
roblem, to return to the Gold Standard on the first of 
aly. The Nationalists have singularly little experience 
of the technicalities of currency and finance. Their 
hated enemy, Big Finance, is by no means agreed on the 
currency question, but there is much solid opinion against 
the return to gold. The Government, with inverted 
impartiality, left the decision to the Dutch and American 
experts, Dr. Vissering and Professor Kemmerer, who 
presented a report, which might have been more convincing 
had they had the assistance of some one thoroughly con- 
versant with local conditions, or—since some eighty e 
cent. of our trade is done through London—even of 4 
British expert. The consequences no one can certainly 
foresee. But government supporters rejoice, less on 
reasoned grounds of finance, than because “‘ Young South 
Africa” is “taking a lead,” and “ breaking away from 
London.” : 
What is happening is that the Nationalists, in their 
enthusiasm for the fullest possible “‘ independence,” under- 
rate the necessity for carrying with them something like 
general consent. They forget that their own ideal can 
be attained only at the expense of the feelings of nearly 
half of the European community—{native feeling they 
entirely ignore). But if they pursue a separatist policy 
in these details, they run a great danger of reviving 
full force the futile party contests of the past on merely 
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racial lines. Not only so, but if some of the new ministers 
have pursued a vendetta, (and several of them have given 
quite sinister vent to their belief in “jobs for pals”) it 
has been markedly against Dutch-speaking members of the 
South African party. Their hostility to these individuals 
has put an end for a long time to their hopes of a re-united 
Dutch party—which is to say, that a merely Nationalist 

licy will rest after all, on the support only of a section, 
cea large, even of Dutch South Africans. 

Yet the Nationalists have dropped Secession—if only 
for a season—and, in view of what some of them feel 
about it, this is a real concession, in return for which 
British South Africans would do well to be tolerant and 
long-suffering. But the Nationalists for their part, should 
recognise that a great mass of the English-speaking com- 
munity are quite prepared to co-operate and prove them- 
selves quite as good South Africans as any Nationalist, 
even while they cling to their own sentimental regard for 
the British connection. Any critic of the Nationalists 
tends, of course, to be accused of Jingoism, but many of 
such critics entertain an honest belief that the newer inter- 
nationalist view of the Empire—the ideal of a Common- 
wealth of Nations—is something greater than the insular 
and rather old-fashioned Nationalism which wants an 
independent South Africa. The present Union has with 
English-speaking consent and support become something 
far more than a mere British colony. But the Government 
is young and full of enthusiasm and has the promises and 
commitments of a dozen years of opposition to work off. 
It will do well to think more of its future and of the next 
election. Like every other government it will suffer 
from the mere “ swing of the pendulum ” and should try 
more earnestly to conciliate, as it might, more of that 
progressive and liberal English-speaking support which 
it will need in the future. 

Meantime, in the field of purely domestic politics, ministers 
one and all have not spared themselves, and the fruits 
of their labours are a truly enormous output of draft Bills. 
A great merit, and an innovation, is that most of these 
have been published beforehand to allow time for public 
consideration. But for all their good work, Ministers 
have a good deal to guard against. They have made 
jobs by appointing their full share of commissions, some 
of them of very weak and undistinguished personnel. 
The new Government also is keeping its ear to the ground 
much too exclusively in the BackVeld, and the text of 
their Bills leaves an uneasy feeling that the older and more 
reactionary Nationalism has been too much for the 
liberalism and good sense of several members of the Cabinet. 
Nobody knows, moreover, which of their many measures 
are to be taken this year. Many of the Bills need full 
discussion, but cannot possibly get it. It all suggests 
that Ministers ought to have been busy giving more atten- 
tion to our admittedly top-heavy administration, and less 
to bill-drafting; in short, that they are playing party 
politics to the gallery. They mean to show what they 
would do if only the wicked Opposition would allow them, 
and to try to saddle their opponents with the blame if 
they fail, as they must, to carry out their far too numerous 
proposals. 

_ The evidence that the Government, instead of leading 
its supporters, tends to follow the least enlightened of 
them, is most striking in what is far and away the most 
important measure they have introduced—the “ Mines 
and Works,” or popularly the “ Colour Bar Bill.” The 
subject is too vast for a paragraph, for it involves the 
whole of native policy. The colour bar itself is thorny 
enough, and it ought to be recognised that what the white 
workers demand is some measure of protection for civilised 
standards of life against both wage-cutting competition 
of backward races, and the temptation to employers to 
take unfair advantage of it. It is the familiar war-time 
problem of “dilution” on a vast scale. Rightly or 
Wrongly, trade union pressure established the colour bar 
on the Transvaal mines, and in the early days of Union 
secured from General Smuts the inclusion of the principle 
m a mining “ Regulation.” Two years ago, however, 


the Supreme Court decided, in strong language reminiscent 
of that of Lord Mansfield in the case of the slave Somersett, 
that discrimination against any man on the ground of 
mere colour was too serious a matter to be introduced 


except by express statute, and that the regulation was 
ultra vires. 

Now the Government in its new Bill proposes not merely 
to restore the position, and make the “ regulation” law 
for the Transvaal mines; but the Minister takes power, 
by fresh “ regulations,” to apply the principle in any 
occupation, and in any of the four Provinces, and while 
expressly excluding the “ coloured people” or “ Eurafri- 
cans,” from the law, complicates the Natal Indian question 
by bracketing Asiatics with African natives. In intro- 
ducing these revolutionary proposals Mr. Beyers made 
a speech which completely evaded the fundamental issues 
of native policy involved, and it is difficult to resist the 
deductions that the casual inclusion of Asiatics was a 
bid for the support of (S. A. P.) anti-Asiatic feeling in 
Natal, and that the exclusion of the coloured people a 
concession to the Cape coloured vote. 

The true explanation of this Bill is that it is an instal- 
ment of the long promised but ill-thought-out policy of 
“* Segregation.” This again goes back to the 5. A. P. 
Land Act of 1913, which proposed to mark off separate 
areas for black occupation, but has in respect of demarca- 
tion of such areas never yet been carried out. Segregation 
likewise is a very vague term, but in common justice the 
first step in that direction ought to be to make provision 
on the land for the fearfully congested native population. 
Years ago various Committees suggested certain new 
native areas, and the Native Affairs Commission have 
just returned from a tour to ascertain, at Government 
request, the attitude of white farmers towards the demarca- 
tion of these native areas. This was given, in a hostile 
sense, with no uncertain voice; and in the very week of 
the “Colour Bar” Bill, Die Burger, in two reasoned 
articles, came to the conclusion that the Land Act pro- 
posals to make “ further provision” of native land could 
no longer be carried out. The Government, in plain 
language, “‘ funks ” the essential first item in its policy of 
segregation, and yet proceeds with this colour bar corollary. 
The natives are to suffer all these restrictions and get 
nothing (except a Native Taxation and Development Fund 
Bill) to help them to adapt themselves to such limitations. 
They have already been restricted from buying land 
except in areas quite insufficient for their needs. They 
may now be debarred—by regulation, at the pleasure of 
the Government—from one occupation after another, 
which will be scheduled as exclusively “ white.” 

In the second reading debate it was left for General 
Smuts, following Mr. Beyers—in a speech where the 
statesman got the better of the party man—to raise the 
discussion out of the party rut and to beg for a select 
committee on the narrower issue of the problem on the 
mines, to refrain from moving in direct opposition, and to 
grip the House by a solemn warning against the fatuity 
of building up a white civilisation on the bitter antagonism 
of black Africa and Asia. To this appeal the Prime 
Minister, who is also Minister for Native Affairs, has not 
yet replied and there for the moment the matter rests. 

M. 


BOATS 


URELY, one of the most unaccountable things in 
S the world—the popularity of the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race. It is popular among people 

who care nothing about rowing, and it is popular among 
people who care nothing about Oxford and Cambridge. 
Some authorities declare that about 1,000,000 people 
—or about one in seven of the population of London— 
see it every year. Others with less generous imaginations 
estimate the annual crowd along the river-banks at about 
half-a-million men, women, and infants-in-arms. You 
could not get a crowd of anything like the same numbers to 
go to see Oxford and Cambridge playing cricket or Rugby 
football. Yet most of those half-million people, exclusive 
of the babies, are much fonder of cricket and of Rugby 
football than of rowing. For some reason they have got 
it into their heads that it does not really matter which 


of the Universities beats the other at cricket or football, 
c2 
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but that it matters a great deal which beats the other at 
rowing. It is one of those general illusions to which the 
human mind is subject. There are contests of skill and 
strength taking place every day, in which most of us do 
not take even a languid interest. Then, suddenly, for no 
reasonable reason, we wake up and find ourselves regarding 
a boat-race between two universities that most of us have 
never attended as one of the grand events of the year. 
We crowd, the banks of the Thames to see it, though we 
know from experience that it is impossible to see the boat- 
race from the banks of the Thames. Most of those who 
have seen the boat-race every year that it has been possible 
for them to see it have never seen it yet. A boat-race, like 
a great poem, has a beginning, a middle, and anend. But 
no man, standing on the banks of the Thames, can see the 
beginning, the middle and the end of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge race. He may find himself with a good view of 
the end of the race in the year in which the decisive struggle 
took place about the middle, or he may find himself watching 
the middle when all the excitement was at the beginning 
or will be at the end. He must choose a single section of 
the race, and it will, as likely as not, turn out to be a dull 
section. The first time I saw the race I was fairly close to 
the finish, but Cambridge had won the race somewhere 
near the beginning, and the end of the race was as tame as a 
walk-over. It seems to me that it would be only fair to the 
spectators if, in future, the race were run in three sections 
and if, at the end of each section, the boats had to start 
level again as if for a new race. The boat that won two 
out of the three sectional races would be the winner. 
In these days, when it is so important to maintain the 
prestige of university education, events such as the boat- 
race should be used as propaganda. The more exciting 
the boat-race is made, the greater is the esteem in which the 
universities will be held by the great mass of Englishmen. 
This year’s race, for instance, was enough to convince an 
ordinary Englishman that a university education isn’t 
worth paying for. If such a fiasco had occurred at a cricket- 
match or a boxing-match, there would have been what the 
newspapers call “scenes” among the spectators. Those 
who saw only the finish of the race, when Oxford had dis- 
appeared and Cambridge were left alone in possession of 
the river, may have seen a pretty exhibition of rowing, 
but they did not See a contest. Many of them must have 
felt defrauded of a Saturday afternoon. Yet they 
went home philosophically, unmurmuringly, and bought 
evening papers to see what kind of a race it was that they 
had just been seeing. 

Possibly, they did not even feel that their day had been 
wasted. It may be that most of the people who go to see 
the boat-race, go to see, not a contest, but an occasion. 
They go because so many other people go. They like to be 
part of a crowd. They will stand in the streets all day to 
see a prince driving past, if he is a prince whom everybody 
else will be there to see driving past. We go to see most of 
the things we go to see from an impulse of gregariousness. 
If “ everybody ”—that least trustworthy of guides—goes to 
see a musical comedy, we all feel that we must go and see it. 
“* Everybody ”’ has seen the Derby at least once, so you and 
I feel out of it till we have seen it, too. Iam sure that a large 
percentage of every crowd gets very little pleasure out of 
anything but being part of the crowd. Many people who 
go to see the Derby never look at the race and, indeed, could 
not see it if they tried. There is, I suppose, something 
admirable in this desire to share some common experience 
of your fellow-creatures. The happiest man may be he 
who can choose his own pleasures, but the second happiest 
is he who is content to let his pleasures be chosen for him by 
other people and who can enjoy almost anything if only 
enough other people are enjoying it. We must not under- 
estimate the pleasures of communion—the pleasures that 






— 


take thousands of people to Brighton and Southend rather 


than into the solitude of country woods and lanes. It is the 
same kind of pleasure that takes a man into a public-house 
or to a party. We cannot endure isolation, and crave for 
the presence of other people. There are times when it does 
not even matter if we like the other people very much— 
when any other people seem better than no other people. 
The love of company is more natural than the love of tobacco, 
and with many people becomes as imperative a craving, 
For some curious reason the crowded population of a great 
city is not company, but the crowd that gathers to see a 
great event or to enjoy itself with roundabouts and cocoanut- 
shies on a Bank Holiday is. A man may feel as lonely in 
Piccadilly as in the Sahara, but, even if he is alone, he wil] 
probably not feel lonely among the crowd at a Cup Final, 
He does not instinctively share the experiences of his 
neighbours in the streets of London: he does in watching 
a Cup Final. 

But there are, I fancy, other good reasons for going to 
the boat-race than the love of company on a large scale, 
Most people are fascinated almost from infancy by boats 
and horses. They are the chief toys of boyhood. I wonder 
if any boy has ever lived who never possessed a boat or 
made one for himself out of paper. It may be that our 
delight in boats and horses is a very primitive thing, and 
could be traced back to savage ancestors who by these 
instruments won for the human race superhuman powers 
on water and dry land. Even a penny boat floating in a 
pool among the rocks is a miracle if you are young enough. 
Even if you have to push it with the handle of a shrimp-net 
from one side of the pool to the other, or throw little hand- 
fuls of water after it to propel it across, it will be a long time 
before you cease to be entranced by the spectacle of this 
little hollow wonder of wood afloat. Almost anything 
floating, indeed, will attract and excite a child’s eye. It 
can be happy all day throwing sticks on the surface of a 
stream and watching them as they are borne out of sight. 
Even to-day, if I am in the right company, I find myself 
taking pleasure in seeing sticks or grasses dropped over the 
side of a bridge into a stream and in going to the other side 
of the bridge to see them emerge triumphantly on the 
swirling waters and hurry off down the stream. Few men 
ever outgrow the pleasure of looking at boats floating in a 
harbour—whether fishing smacks rocking gently in the 
wind or coal-boats or ordinary pleasure-boats for hire. 
There is nothing that more immediately sets our imagina- 
tions at play. We may be indifferent to the pleasures of 
yachting or of rowing, but we cannot be indifferent to the 
pleasure of looking at boats. Are there a hundred men in 
London who can see even a barge on the river without being 
the happier for it ? Idoubt it. Hence we need not perhaps 
be surprised that the notion of a boat-race captivates the 
imagination of so many thousands of Londoners who have 
never handled an oar in their lives. The mere photograph 
of a boat with its crew in a newspaper—how it delights the 
eye beyond any photograph of a Lord Mayor shaking hands 
with a statesman on a railway platform or even the richest 
bride coming out of a church on the richest bridegroom’s 
arm! And a boat-race gives us a great deal more than that. 
When there does happen to be a contest of equals, how the 
very swing of the oars seems to pass into our blood and keep 
us at as taut a strain as the oarsmen themselves! What 
anguish if the nose of the wrong boat shoots a yard ahead! 
What joy if the right boat makes a mighty effort and the 
boats are level again! I should like to see such a race rowed 
on the Thames every year, and I should like to see a wide 
embankment built dels each side of the river, so that all of 
us could follow the race from start to finish on the tops of 
motor-’buses. As things are, I am a little dissatisfied with 
the boat-race. I doubt if I should trouble to go to see it 
again if it were not for the fact that such attractive people 
live in Hammersmith and Chiswick, and that the boat-race 
is an excellent excuse for seeing them. ¥. Y. 
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Correspondence 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Many of the statements which have recently appeared 
in Tae New StatesMan are likely to give readers who have no 
experience of Kenya an entirely false impression of conditions 
here. I hope, therefore, that you will find space to publish 
the following few elementary facts. 


The country is divided into Native Reserves and Settled Areas, 
each administered by a District Commissioner (D.C.). Europeans 
(except officials) do not live in Native Reserves and require a 
permit to visit them. No natives (except squatters) live in 
Settled Areas, except while temporarily employed there. 

The Native Reserve nearest here consists of excellent agri- 
cultural land. There are scattered villages (or groups of huts) 
several miles apart, each village having a few acres of very 
inefficient cultivation. The natives live under bad conditions 
and on the verge of starvation; they, both men and women, 
ean be and are forced by their chief to work for him without 
wages of any kind. 

In Settled Areas the natives consist of (1) squatters and (2) tem- 
porary labourers. Squatters make an agreement (explained 
and witnessed by the D.C.) with a landowner, by which the 
squatter is allowed building materials, grazing, and as much Jand 
as he and his family can cultivate, free, on condition that he 
works for wages for a certain numbcr of months per annum. 
A squatter makes his home in the Settled Area. If temporary 
labourers are engaged on more than a monthly contract the 
agreement must be witnessed by the D.C., who explains it to the 
native. Temporary labourers are given free housing and food 
(better than that which they obtain in the reserves) and free 
medical treatment. They can, and often do, save the whole of 
their wages. Two months’ wages are more than sufficient 
to pay a native’s taxes. It is obviously absurd to compare rates 
of wages with those paid to workmen in England—one might 
as reasonably compare them with the 2s. 6d. per annum with 
which house servants in Tibet are satisfied. 


The suggestion that leaving the reserve lowers the moral 
tone of the tribe is unfounded. The custom of marriage by 
purchase precludes most young men from marrying, and also 
the usual practice is for men to leave the reserve for not more 
than three months at a time. If he wishes, a native can bring 
his wife out of the reserve with him and she can obtain work 
on the same farm if she wishes. They often cultivate a small 
patch of land and keep a few fowls to supplement their rations. 

It is illegal to punish a native in any way, but, in point of fact 
both fines and corporal punishment are sometimes administered ; 
I have had to beat both natives and, in the past, boys in an 
English public school, and consider there is little to choose 
between the two proceedings except that the latter is the less 
necessary. It must be borne in mind that the mental develop- 
ment of an average native is about that of an English boy of 
ten and his moral development that of one of five, and though he 
has much of the attractiveness of a cheerful and irresponsible 
child he understands no appeal save the fear of punishment. 
A labourer who goes away before his contract is complete can 
be prosecuted for breach of contract ; in such cases the term 
“deserter” is used. At the end of his contract (generally at the 
end of any month’s work) a labourer is at liberty either to return 
to his reserve or to seek another employer. As there is a shortage 
of labour it is obvious that an unjust employer is soon left without 
“boys.” There is no forced labour, either direct or indirect. 
except in the reserves. A native need not go out to work in 
order to pay his taxes. but can, if he prefers, sell produce or stock 
to obtain the cash. In some districts taxes can be paid in kind 
(and in one district I know of in Uganda, by 5 rats’ tails in lieu 
of 10 shillings !). The honest belief of most friends of the native 
im this country is that the most practicable way of educating 
and improving him is to persuade him to leave his reserve, 
where he cannot be freed from the usually degrading traditions 
of his tribe, and to come into the Settled Areas where he is 
m contact with a higher civilisation. 


With regard to native registration—this is popular among 
Natives in this district. Natives of Uganda who come here to 
work, though not compelled to register, very often ask permission 
to go to the D.C. to obtain the much-valued registration certifi- 
cate. The thumb-print is the recognised signature among illiter- 
ates in the East and is not regarded as in any way connected 
with crime. This registration is the only means by which a 





native can prove his identity and is a safeguard for the law- 
abiding majority. 

Readers of Tue New StTaTesMan in this colony—and I have 
been one for twelve years—cannot but feel that you are too 
inclined to accept as true any statement which suggests that 
the weaker races are necessarily exploited, and fail to regard 
such ex parie statements with the critical acumen which you 
bring to bear on other controversial matters of which you 
have first-hand knowledge.—Yours, etc., 

Sachon Farm, 

Trans Nzoia, Kenya Colony. 
March 3, 1925. 


O. R. ARNELL. 


INDIAN DEMOCRACY 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The findings of the Reforms Inquiry Committee and 
Lord Reading’s proposed visit to England have furnished the 
political parties in India with fresh materials for agitation. The 
campaign has already begun in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
and it is bound to spread all over the country. Much has been 
made, and still more is likely to be made, in discrediting the 
Government of India Act of 1919. The Indian deputations will 
probably follow Lord Reading’s visit, and once again we shall 
hear of various draft constitutions proposed to substitute the 
Reforms. 

By appointing a Committee of Inquiry to discover the defects 
in the present Constitution and to suggest their remedies, the 
Government has in a way committed itself to make some decision 
on the question. To counteract the mischievous suggestion 
that the Conservative Party is not anxious to develop the Con- 
stitutional advance in India, some of the main recommendations 
of the majority report should be adopted by the Government. 
But it should be perfectly plain to far-sighted statesmen that no 
useful purpose can be served by antedating the Parliamentary 
Statutory Commission of 1929. 

The situation both in India and in Egypt emphasises the fact 
that democratic systems of Government cannot function normally 
without concurrent economic adjustments of the conditions of 
life in which the majority of the population live. In Egypt, 
all the superstructures of a Parliamentary system of Government 
have been raised, but their instability is largely due to the dis- 
crepancy that exists between state-polity developed in cities 
and conditions of life in rural areas. If democracy must needs 
be inspired by “* the voice of the people,” obviously that inspira- 
tion is lacking in either of these countries. The Egyptian 
politicians, in their endeavour to secure ‘“‘ complete indepen- 
dence,” have, as the Cairo correspondent of the Times lately 
pointed out, relegated the question of social and economic 
development to the background. The cry for “ Swaraj” has 
had the same effect in India. 

In the minority report the signatories appear to attach little 
importance to extreme complex characters of our communal 
problems and of the seriousness of economic backwardness of the 
people. They hope that under Provincial autonomy the 
country will discover true remedies of al] such disabilities. But, 
when one thinks of the classes who, by virtue of being holders 
of economic power, would dominate the legislatures, it is 
difficult to share their hope. The pressure of experience gained 
by their continued participation in the Councils and Assembly 
would no doubt contribute to the gradual development of that 
sense of public and personal responsibility which is really the 
basis of democratic representation. But, as the matter stands at 
present, until the Indian voter is economically independent, or 
at least partially freed from the existing vicious circle of poverty, 
he is likely to be treated asa pawn on the political chess-board. 

Besides adhering to the declared policy of the British Govern- 
ment as embodied in the Indian Constitutional Act of 1919, it 
is clear that there is nothing practical the Government can do 
except take a lead in the direction of overhauling the economic 
basis of Indian rural life. It is now necessary to get seriously 
to work at the problems on whose solution the salvation of the 
millions of India depends. This is the reply the present Govern- 
ment should offer to the Indian politicians. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Gandhi has at last realised 
that agreement between Hindus and Mussulmans on political 
issues is impracticable; and in choosing his new mission of 
leading a vigorous movement against untouchability, he has 
taken a step in the right direction. His success will show to 
what extent the country is prepared for social progress without 
which no Constitution can give India efficient twentieth century 
democratic institutions.—Yours, etc., 


N. GANGULEE. 
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Te the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The reported breakdown of the Reforms in Bengal, 
concretely and convincingly fulfils the prophecies which all 
competent disinterested students of Indian “ politics,” and 
Indian psychology, made from the very inception of the dis- 
astrous movement, in the Morley Minto reforms of 1909, which, 
culminated in the Montagu Scheme, and the subsequent Govern- 
ment of India Act. Lord Morley opened the sluice gates— 
in relation to India, probably the most ignorant and surely the 
most doctrinaire, of the many Secretaries of State, who have 
controlled her destinies, determined to signalise his period of 
office, at all costs, though even he probably did not then realise 
either the magnitude of the danger, or the full extent of that 
cost. He was in far too great haste. He meant to immortalise 
himself by making history. He certainly made it, but it 
is not history of which any sagacious or patriotic Englishman 
can be proud. 

The essence of Lord Morley’s Rerorms, conceived.in a timorous 
spirit of opportunism and feeble concession, virtually gave away 
the fundamental principle upon which alone we could justify 
and maintain our position in India. The logic of facts was 
inexorable. Being there—whether rightly or wrongly we may 
well leave to political moralists to discuss—our only logical 
policy was to govern or go. But those who looked the truth in 
the eye, and stood on principle, were contemptuously bludgeoned 
out of court. ‘“ Die-hards,” “ reactionaries,” such were the 
verbal brickbats which for the next ten years supplied the place 
of reasoned argument. 

But, although Lord Morley seemed, in 1909, to be in much 
too great a hurry, his was a stately and majestic progress com- 
pared with that of Mr. Montagu, ten years later. There was 
this excuse, and this excuse only for Mr. Montagu, that he 
was exposed to the abnormal and overcharged emotional 
atmosphere and reactions of the Great War. It is hardly too 
much to say that every Indian politician of note ought sooner 
or later to look back with shame and abasement to the abuse 
made of that tragic occasior in Indian politics. The classes 
from which Indian politicians are almost exclusively drawn 
took no part in the war, suffered nothing by it, gained every- 
thing from it. Our Indian subjects who did take part, a glorious 
part, in the war, would surely have been the last, even while 
the war was in progress and the result still trembled in the 
balance, brazenly to bargain, as most of the leading Indian 
politicians did, for substantial, material rewards for their 
“loyalty.” 

But while almost every honest official saw very clearly the 
danger ahead, many considerations operated to close the mouths 
ofthe majority. The rush of the sentimental current was already 
so strong, and the air so thick with the babel of politicial shibbo- 
leths, that the very few who protested had no chance of being 
heard. Yet, surely, it must have been plain to every one capable 
of honest thought, that the imposing fabric of the Montagu 
Reforms was a house of cards, a gaudy sham, foredoomed to 
early and disastrous collapse. 

It ought to be, and let us hope that it is, axiomatic, that that 
which is built upon a lie, cannot stand. Those who are respon- 
sible for the architecture of the present Indian Constitution, 
knew to a man (with, possibly, the single exception of Mr. 
Montagu himself) that its foundation was a gigantic, ad cap- 
tandum lie. Mr. Montagu’s fundamental assumption was 
utterly false. It was this. That there was a great Indian 
Nation, instinct with the democratic spirit of freedom, groaning 
and travailing under an oppressive foreign yoke, struggling for 
liberty. It was this grotesque travesty of the truth, which 
appealed to English Liberalism, Socialism, or, for that matter, 
Conservatism, or any other political label you choose—briefly 
to the old English spirit. But it was a lie, a ridiculous, almost 
a farcical lie, There is no great Indian nation. In the whole 
continent of India, including its most extreme politicians, 
there is not an ounce of democracy in the only sense in which the 
average Englishman understands and uses that word. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that the well-intentioned but pre- 

posterous farce, of providing such a continent, teeming with such 
peoples, with a brand new, up-to-date, democratic constitution, 
was an experiment, hardly to have been expected out of Bedlam, 
and foredoomed to failure. Its end cannot now be far distant. 
What, then? That is the profound and difficult problem.— 
Yours, etc., Frank C. O. BEAMAN. 

60 Philbeach Gardens. 


CHINESE ART 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sm,—As the writer of your able review of The Burlington 
Magazine monograph on Chinese Art seems to throw a question 
at me, perhaps I may be allowed, as editor of the book, to 
comment on what he says. 


I do so in no spirit of complaint, 








for your reviewer is on the whole both fair and favourable. He 
complains, however, that a work which I described in the 
preface as intended for “* intelligent readers who are not spe- 
cialists *’ contains one chapter, on Chinese bronzes, by Mr, 
Perceval Yetts, not addressed to a popular audience. As a 
matter of fact the book, though written for non-specialists, 
makes no claim to be popular in the accepted sense of the word, 
and if Mr. Yetts’s essay is particularly informative for spe. 
cialists like your reviewer, it surely cannot be justly regarded as 
beyond the ordinary intelligent reader, who is often so much 
more accessible than the specialist to new ideas and to the 
zesthetic appeal. 

Your reviewer complains further that some of the Chinese 
pottery illustrated is ugly. I, too, think the book contains 
certain pieces, not only of pottery, which are, if not ugly, poor 
as designs. But I should be surprised if these turned out to be 
the same ones as your reviewer dislikes, and I should be willi 
to wager that if each of six specialists were to choose what he 
considered the ugliest object in the book, no two would choose 
alike. So many different styles were developed in the course 
of the long history of Chinese art that a comprehensive book 
simply must include certain pieces that to any modern individual 
appear comparatively ugly or commonplace.—Yours, etc., 

R. R. Tatiock. 
(Editor, The Burlington Magazine.) 


SUMMER TIME 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Perhaps the views on Summer Time of one who farms 
500 acres of arable land for his living might be of interest to 
your readers. Summer Time is only a nuisance to us when it 
begins ; the later it began, the less of a nuisance it would be. 
My cows, for instance, have to be tied up for milking by 5.30 a.m. 
—when we can see to get them in at 5 a.m. (Summer Time), it 
ceases to be a nuisance at all. Therefore, if Summer Time began 
at the end of April instead of the beginning, we should waste less 
time looking for cows in the dark. 

As regards hay time and harvest, the claim of the so-called 
** Agricultural Group ** of Members of Parliament that Summer 
Time causes us actual financial loss can be dismissed as bunkum— 
if the hay is too damp to start carrying at 7 a.m., when the men 
come (6 a.m. ordinary time), there is plenty of hoeing to be done, 
and in the South, by cocking our hay, we can often go to hay 
cart as soon as the horses get to the field. Of course, we have 
left all the wagons loaded near the ricks the night before. 

On the other hand, its continuance to the end of October 
would be a positive gain, as we could then work on overtime 
with our autumn cultivations. So positive a necessity last year, 
after the wet summer, that when Summer Time ended, we all 
said “ it would have done us a bit of good if it had gone on for 
another month.” 

As Summer Time is arbitrary, the dates for beginning and 
ending it might be fixed with regard to the time when farmers 
are likely to start work in the Spring, and end it in the autumn. 
I cannot help thinking that, if the so-called Agricultural Group 
knew their farmers, they would realise that we always take a long 
time to confess a liking for anything ‘* new fangled.’’—Yours, ete. 

R. I. Brooke. 

[Mr. Brooke’s views as an agriculturalist appear completely to 
coincide with the interests and wishes of most urban workers 
who gain small advantage from Summer Time in April, but 
would gladly see it extended to cover the generally fine evenings 
of the first half of October.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
OPERA TRUSTS AND SYNDICATES 


HE formation of the National Opera Trust is 
marked by an appeal for £500,000 to enable 
the Trust to bring into existence the ideals 
it has set before it. In the meantime the 

Trust has adopted as its instrument the British National 
Opera Company, which has succeeded in obtaining a 
grant from the Carnegie Trustees to help it in its 
career. The Trust is so constituted that it is not 
irrevocably bound to the B.N.O.C., but its funds 
will only be available to the B.N.O.C. if and so long 
as the B.N.O.C. is in the eyes of the Trust a satis- 
factory and efficient instrument for carrying out its 
ideas. What are these ideas? Well, only the trustees 
know; but it is obvious that such a Trust can only 
exist and appeal to the public for assistance if its 
purpose is in the highest sense educational. And 
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by this I do not mean that its purpose should be merely 
to spread useless knowledge very thinly over masses 
of ignorance. There is nothing highly educational 
or valuable in merely making people acquainted with 
the names of Puccini and Wagner. Bad performances 
of good operas are no better than good productions of 
bad plays, and just as little deserve to be subsidised. 
The educational value of the Trust will lie in the 
influence it is able to exert in raising the standard of 
the B.N.O.C., and if it can both raise the standard 
and extend the operations of the B.N.O.C. it will have 
completely justified its existence and performed a 
valuable public service. 


One does not need to be an expert or to have had 

ractical experience in running an opera company 
to realize that it is impossible to run a first-rate opera 
company on ordinary commercial lines. Opera is 
enormously expensive, and it is frankly impossible to 
make it pay. It never has paid in any country of the 
world; and if opera were lett subject to the ordinary 
economic law it would to-day be a luxury for mil- 
lionaires as in the past it has been the hobby of kings 
and princes. If in the past the public has been 
admitted to the Court theatres of Germany, Austria 
and Russia, it is not because there was or could be 
any question of the ordinary citizen paying for what 
he saw; it is merely because it did not add materially 
to the cost to let him in, and at the same time made 
one popular. Opera was an expensive luxury, the 

leasure of which was in nowise diminished by sharing 

it with others; in fact, it was even enhanced, and 
so at every civilized court there was a subsidized 
Court Opera House. Now that kings and princes 
have become hard-worked civil servants they have 
neither the time nor the money for such luxuries, 
which naturally become the prerogative of their 
successors in power, the super-rich, who alone in 
modern society have adequate resources. The super- 
rich, however, are faced with such a diversity of ways 
of amusing themselves that most of them never survive 
the stage of experiment. It is given to only a few 
in each generation to be capable of critically selecting 
their pleasures; the majority never learn to know 
what it is they really like, but merely do what others 
do. There is no reason, however, for thinking the 
millionaire of to-day inferior in taste to the king or 
rince of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 
here is little doubt that opera was popular with 
princes because of the opportunities it gave of dis- 
playing their wealth and grandeur, but the millionaire 
of to-day does not need to make any private display 
to impress the world, for he finds the world almost 
entirely given up to a continuous and expensive attempt 
to catch his eye. 

We are therefore dependent on a few enthusiasts 
for our chance of hearing operatic performances. It 
is to them that we owed the German and Italian 
season at Covent Garden last year, and in spite of the 
crowded houses on that occasion it is still necessary 
once again to call upon a few private guarantors in 
order to make a second season possible next May. 
The aim of the Grand Opera Syndicate and its sup- 
cages is, however, comparatively simple once it 
has been purged of social considerations and private 
intriguing. To select the best available material in 
Europe and bring it to London for a brief season is 
the job of the Grand Opera Syndicate. It is a job 
that requires knowledge, taste and honesty, but that 
is all. The engagement last year of Mr. Bruno Walter 
and the remarkable productions, under him, of The 
Ring and of Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier proved that 
knowledge, taste and honesty were somehow—however 
surprisingl y—available. 

_ But the task of the new National Opera Trust is 
immensely more difficult. The Trust’s aim is to support 
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Well German, Italian and French opera sung in 
is horrible, and no amount of talent or hard work in 


ra only. British opera means any opera 
nglish and also opera by British composers. 
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singing it can make it less horrible. For example, 
Debussy’s Pelléas et Melisande sung in English is 
a deadly monstrosity from which any sensitive man 
would run in horror. Those who heard it performed 
by the B.N.O.C. last year are—metaphorically— 
running yet. As a rule the better the opera the worse 
it is when transcribed into a foreign tongue. To 
sing Verdi's delightful lyrical masterpieces in English 
is as fearful an affront to musical ears as it would be 
to sing Vaughan-Williams’s On Wenlock Edge (from 
The Shropshire Lad) in Italian or French. But 
I admit that the Trust is not prepared to do without 
any audience at its operatic coeliemmemeee and since 
in order to fill an English provincial theatre it seems 
necessary that the one word in five which an average 
man hears at an opera performance should be 
an English word, there is nothing to be done but 
accept the horror of the situation with a calm and 
dignified demeanour. But do not let our calm and 
dignity be so impressive as to take ourselves in. Let 
us merely take in the provincials—bodily ! 

The next awkward feature of the Trust’s activity 
is the necessity of finding opera by British composers. 
This necessity is a millstone around the Trust’s neck 
sufficient to pull any Croesus to the earth. For nobody 
will be content to wait until the Trust has found a 
good or even a promising British opera. Nor is it 
likely that anybody connected with such an organization 
as a Trust could ever know a good British opera if 
he heard one. Yet all our patriots will be crying 
out so loudly for a British opera that willy-nilly the 
Trust will have to give us one or two, or even three 
or four or six! This is a lively prospect for the pro- 
vincial! If he needs to hear one word in five to sit 
out a Wagner or a Verdi opera, how many words in 
five will he need to hear before he can sit out an opera 
by Mr. Isidore de Lara? The problem is beyond 
me. Perhaps Einstein or the late Mrs. Eddy could 
solve it. 

However we are soon to hear a new British opera 
by the composer of that fearful masterpiece The 
Perfect Fool, Mr. Holst. So far we only know the title 
of this new opera. It is called At the Boar's Head. 
The great feature of this opera, according to the 
advance notices I have seen, is that all the words are 
Shakespeare’s. The importance of the words in British 
opera is extraordinary. Nobody connected with British 
opera ever seems to think of the music. Whether 
this is simply an unconscious tribute to the one genuine 
artistic genius of the English—their poetic genius— 
I don’t know, but it is a remarkable phenomenon. 
In The Perfect Fool Mr. Holst went to the enormous 
trouble of writing the words himself. In Savitri they 
are taken from Sanscrit. Now he has gone to Shake- 
speare. Perhaps what British operatic composers 
are really interested in is literature. But we must 
keep an open mind to Mr. Holst’s new opera and hope 
that he has a pleasant surprise in store for us. 


Notwithstanding all its difficulties there is a chance 
of the new National Opera Trust performing a valuable 
service. If it can raise sufficient money to give the 
B.N.O.C. a little breathing space so that more time 
and ability is spent upon its productions, the B.N.O.C. 
ought to be able to raise its standard considerably. 
But everything will depend upon a wise use of the 
money. If the B.N.O.C.’s efforts go towards increasing 
its repertory rather than raising the level of its per- 
formances I can see nothing ahead but disaster. The 
prime fault of the B.N.O.C. in the past has been that 
it has attempted too much. It has come to London 
to give a short season of one or two months, and into 
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that season it has crammed about twenty inadequately 
rformed operas. Unless the B.N.O.C. can reform 
itself and alter its methods it is merely wasting money 
to subsidize it. The first step is to cut down its reper- 
tory to a minimum of the best operas and concentrate 
for at least one or two seasons on them. This probably 
needs money, for it means perhaps holding singers in 
reserve, paying members of its company who are not 
actually performing. I don’t know, but I do know 
that money spent on cutting down its repertory and 
concentrating on raising the standard of performance 
with complete ruthlessness and disregard for persons, 
is the col policy that will ever make a success of 
the B.N.O.C. Is there anybody connected with the 
B.N.O.C. with the strength of mind and the judgment 
necessary so to turn a third-rate machine into a first- 
rate one? Again, I don’t know; but if there is not 
then I am afraid the foundation of a National Opera 
Trust will have been a futile and even harmful pro- 
ceeding. W. J. TuRNER. 


Drama 
THE VERGE 


ISS SUSAN GLASPELL enjoys in America, we 
are told, a reputation as a serious dramatist, 
equal to Eugene O’Neill’s; and The Verge, 

chosen by the Pioneer Players for their final performance 
last Sunday before a large and enthusiastic audience at 
the Regent Theatre, is clearly the work of a serious-minded 
woman with a considerable flair for stage effect. The play 
has the double appeal of emotion and ideas to recommend 
it to those unfamiliar with either and, if put on by Miss 
Thorndike for a run, as I hear is possible, should add another 
success to her laurels. 

Miss Glaspell achieves her effects by an emotional tech- 
nique difficult to convey without adequate quotation. 
The play opens in the green-house where Claire, the pro- 
tagonist, conducts horticultural experiments, one of which, 
the Edge Vine, is visible in the centre of the stage. ‘“* You 
might see the form of a cross in it, if you happened to think 
in that way. The leaves of this vine are not the form leaves 
have been. They are at once repellent and significant.” 
The Edge Vine symbolises Claire’s unrest, which is the 
theme of the play : ‘‘ We need not be held in forms moulded 
for us. There is outness—and otherness. Break this up— 
it can’t go further. Break up. Push. Harder. And 
then—and then .”’ For the rest of the scene Claire 
discusses this point with Tom, Dick and Harry, representing 
her elderly soul-lover, a callow young artist who relieves her 
physical boredom, and her practical man-in-the-street 
husband respectively; and the act concludes with the trio 
restraining her from an attempt to brain her daughter 
Elizabeth, just arrived from school, with the Edge Vine, 
her anger aroused by the discovery that the latter, like the 
mule, is of too forced a generation to breed its kind, while 
her seventeen-year-old daughter is still enmeshed in the 
clichés of the boarding school. The discussion is continued 
during the second act in the “‘ thwarted tower,” which “ is 
thought to be round but does not complete the circle.’’ 
Harry has attached Claire’s sister, Adelaide, to his strength, 
a woman of the world who plays on Claire’s domestic sensi- 
bilities, till she is compelled to shout from the tower for 
reinforcements. Tom emerges, breathless and tender, 
from the trap-door, Adelaide and Harry descend discom- 
fited to dinner, and in the ensuing lovers’ dialogue Miss 
Thorndike finds ample scope for her powerful melodramatic 
talent. Tom tells her he is going away for ever, while 
Claire, relinquishing her lonely aspirations, implores him to 
take her with him; Tom is straitly beset, but pleads firmly 





with her to remain true to their deepest love, and not 
smother it in the fixed pattern of bodily expression. Claire 
is dissatisfied with this use of her own weapons. “I know 
what it is you’re afraid of. It’s because I have so much— 
yes, why shouldn’t I say it ?—passion.” The dialogue 
mounts in intensity. ‘“ Let me tell you how it is with 
me. I must put my timid hands on you, do something 
about infinity.” But before they decide what it is they 
will do, though Tom is on the point of yielding, the Hoffman 
Barcarole drifting up from the gramophone recalls him to 
himself, and to the dead sea fruits of passion; the rest of 
the house party return from dinner, accompanied by a 
neurologist, and Claire, baffled of Tom, flings herself upon 
Dick to the consternation of Harry, the curtain descending 
on a bacchanal of emotion. In the last act we see Dick 
pursued into the green-house by Harry with a revolver; 
however, he hands it over to Claire, Tom comes in to say 
good-bye, and they are soon engrossed in the examination 
of Breath of Life, Claire’s most ambitious experiment, 
which is due to flower to-day. Breath of Life is a success, 
and Claire is left in sibylline ecstasy, breathing on Breath 
of Life to keep it warm. Tom, meanwhile, has decided to 
accede to her request, and comes in to tell her so; but it is 
too late, Claire has changed her mind in favour of Breath 
of Life ; and they break into a somewhat Freudian Liebes- 
tod, snatches of which were audible: “ I’ve wallowed ata 
coarse man’s feet, I’m sprayed with dreams we've not yet 
come to.” Finally, having strangled Tom with unsuspected 
strength and skill, Claire summons Dick and Harry by 
firing the revolver, ‘“‘ Who fired that?” “Idid. Lonely”; 
and the play concludes with an impassioned rendering by 
Miss Thorndike of the maddened Claire on whom, chanting 
““Nearer, My God, To Thee,” the curtain falls—a scene of 
Elizabethan horror. 

The Verge is worth a somewhat detailed resumé, since it 
is a first-rate specimen of its kind. It is written, unfor- 
tunately, by a woman in deadly earnest ; it has the air of 
dealing sincerely and passionately with dramatic material 
of the first importance, in itself and in its relation to our 
age; and in its treatment there is plenty of ability and 
stage-sense. Miss Glaspell should be competent to write 
a really excellent boulevard melodrama. But The Verge 
is nothing if not serious ; as such it was apparently taken 
by Sunday night’s audience, and as such should deserve 
serious criticism. One could point out that Miss Glaspell’s 
irony is cheap, that a stock hearty husband and a seventeen- 
year-old girl are scarcely convincing foils for a mature 
woman of genius; that Dick is improbable and Tom in- 
conceivable. But this is all irrelevant; falsity cannot be 
criticised, and there is not a fragment of emotional or 
intellectual truth in the play, beyond Miss Glaspell’s 
natural dissatisfaction with the social system of America. 
To the unconscious lying of an emotional and unhappy 
person there is no reply but silence, and The Verge is another 
example of the fact that personal sincerity precludes no 
one from writing a pretentious travesty of emotion and 
truth. Nonsense has its own merits, and it is precisely 
because Miss Glaspell’s theme and ideas, as such, bear some 
unimaginable relation to reality, that her play is intolerable. 

Whatever its faults, however, The Verge provides some 
admirable opportunities for emotional acting, of which 
Miss Thorndike, as Claire, took full advantage. The 
character might have been written for her, and her study 
was a personal triumph. The play was not too well cast 
and the rest of the acting was a little uneven, but Mr. 
Lewis Casson (Tom), Mr. Charles Carson (Harry) and Miss 
Gertrude Kingston (Adelaide) were all excellent, the latter 
in particular. Mr. O. B. Clarence as Anthony, was com- 
petent, but need the faithful retainer always be infirm? 

J. F. Houms. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. G. P. GOOCH’S History and Historians of the 
Nineteenth Century is a very good book, a fine 


work of learning and analysis. The book I have 
had in my hands on and off during the last three weeks 
is a kind of appendix to it: The Great Historians (Christo- 
phers, 7s. 6d.), by Kenneth Bell and Gladys Morgan. It 
is a collection of passages from famous historians (the 
living are excluded) chosen to illustrate incidents interesting 
in themselves and what is distinctive in the manner of the 
historians quoted. Most space is given to the reigns of 
Henry II., Henry VIII., and Elizabeth, to the Puritan 
Revolution and to the Napoleonic Wars. The historians 
quoted fall into three main groups. The first contains 
Gibbon and Ranke, “‘ the two founders of modern history- 
writing.” They had their prejudices, but they were not 
nationalist prejudices; the second contains the patriots 
and politicians, of whom are Macaulay and Michelet ; 
the third group are composed of the moderns, who have 
aimed at impartial detachment. Carlyle as a romantic 
belongs, I suppose, to the second group, although his 
impulse was ethical and prophetic, not patriotic, or rather, 
it is more true to say it was «wsthetic—though he fancied 
himself (this is my own reading of him) a moralist, he was in 
reality an intransigent esthete, adoring strength, intensity 
and contrast to a pitch which often made it difficult for 
him to remember that he was also by way of believing 
in right and wrong. 

* . * 

The two anthologists have compiled a very agreeable 
book. It was a pity they did not confine themselves to 
English historians, for scrappy as my own reading among 
French historians is, I am sure there are greater ones 
than Augustin Thierry and Guizot; Guizot in par- 
ticular never possessed a sense of reality. He was 
a thorough doctrinaire. Michelet’s style gives one 
the uncomfortable feeling of being embraced by a beautiful 
emotional woman, whom at the moment of being enfolded 
one suddenly discovers to be a man. Anatole France 
strikes me as being a better historian than either, and I 
am surprised that the anthologists have not included a few 
pages from him. Perhaps he was still alive when their 
book was in the press. In their selections from English 
writers they have rightly gone gleaning among authors 
whose claim to fame is not primarily that of being a histor- 
ian: Spedding (Bacon’s biographer), Leslie Stephen, Dicey, 
T. H. Green, Bagehot. I am surprised that they have not 
quoted anything from the delightful and learned Dr. 
Jessop, whose sense of the Middle Ages was vivid and 
exact. He has every right to be considered a historian of 
importance. I am rather surprised, too, that they found 
nothing in Hume. I suppose he is shelved as an historian, 
his Tory bias being unblushing and his methods of research 
probably leaving much to be desired; but his temper is 
admirable, and his style, that neat, clear, formal style 
of his, very agreeable to read. He was fond of quoting 
a saying of Rousseau’s that “one half of a man’s life is too 
little to write a book and the other half to correct it.” 
He never wearied of this attempt to bring his works as 
near to yerfection as possible. I expected, also, a page 
or two from Scott. But I am not ungrateful; they have 
made for me a delightful book—just the book for those 
interested in more things than they have time to master. 

* * * 

Biography is child’s play to writing history, and yet 
biography too requires that difficult effort of the imagin- 
ation which makes us the contemporaries of men who 








lived long ago. But the biographer has at least a line to 
follow, a definite principle of selection; it is permissible 
for him to omit what was not important to his hero. This 
simplifies his task. We do not want from the historian a 
torrent of different unconnected events. We have the 
papers. Yet the closer we get to the actual past the 
more history resembles the daily paper: the cat-burglar 
has been seen scaling a water-pipe, someone has proposed 
a new luxury tax, the Duchess of York has given a box 
of chocolate to a crippled child, sixteen thousand engineers 
have downed tools, eight towns have been washed away 
by a flood in America, the Earl of Ypres has passed a 
better night, the pact between England, France and Ger- 
many has fallen through, the head of a young woman has 
been found in a biscuit tin—I never met anyone capable 
of digesting a morning paper. We know that every day 
facts have their causes in facts not recorded ; consequently, 
in history (the record of a limited number of events) facts 
are even less naturally linked up, and historians are forced 
to solder them together with theory and rhetoric. 
a * * 


To interpret human nature the historian must have 
imagination. But unlike the novelist, whose gift of story 
telling he should also share, he must needs be possessed 
of a faculty most inimical to that urgent imaginative 
power which constructs a convincing figure; he must 
be sceptically matter-of-fact, and ready any moment to 
scrap his own beautiful creation as make-believe. The anti- 
thetical method of portraiture of Macaulay is, of course, 
a convention—the wisest yet the meanest of mankind, 
the most indolent, yet the most indefatigable of statesmen, 
etc. Such a method may cover all the facts, but it 
bestows no living unity upon them. In the same way 
to treat antithetically the consequences of some event is 
only to flatter temporarily our capacity for taking wide 
views. Macaulay, by the by, comes out top in the art 
of rapid, vivid, compactly documented narrative. Carlyle’s 
Battle of Dunbar is a triumph in the dramatic picturesque, 
but he lashes the supposedly torpid imagination of the 
reader too hard, and I do not believe the proper place for 
the historian is in the ranks: ‘“* The Heavens, in their 


On, my brave ones, on!” There is beauty in his description 
of the field of Dunbar. ‘‘ We English have some tents ; 
the Scots have none. The hoarse sea moans bodeful, 
swinging low and heavy against these whinstone bays ; 
the sea and the tempests are abroad, all else sleep but we 
—and there is One that rides on the wings of the wind.” 
But I find it over-charged. I adore Carlyle, but chiefly 
when he is mournfully or humorously remembering and 
speaking to himself. Is not this better as description : 
“The beach of Kirkaldy in summer twilights, a mile of the 
smoothest sand, with one long wave coming on gently, 
steadily, and breaking in gradual explosion into harmless 
melodious white, at your hand all the way; the break of 
it rushing along like a mane of foam, beautifully sounding 
and advancing”? It was not written purposely for 
publication. 
+ ok * 

It is one of the charms of history that it is always being 
written wrong and therefore always requires to be rewritten. 
The temperament and interests of the historian determines 
the manner in which events cluster, and history is made 
from records by the same processes that legend is created 
from hear say. 

* * 

What a biography should not be: “a Pyramid over a 

handful of dust.”” The phrase occurs in Scott’s review of 


Godwin’s redundant and irrelevant Life of Chaucer. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A NEW LIFE OF KEATS 


John Keats. By Amy Lowett. Cape. 42s. 

The West End, or rather that part of it composed of strictly 
human elements, was scattered all over Great Britain: it culti- 
vated its magnificent gardens in every shire in England ; it killed 
exuberantly, bagging birds and beasts with unabatable ardour 
from Scotland to Land’s End . . .; or, if it happened to be in the 
Prince of Wales’ set, briefly sojourned in the wake of that fantastic 
gentleman whither fancy led him, which on this particular autumn, 
having just broken with Mrs. Fitzherbert, was not Brighton. 

To be confronted with such a sentence on the first of twelve 
hundred and thirty-nine pages may well dismay the most omni- 
vorous reader, as he ponders what may constitute the difference 
between being human and “ strictly human ” and by what process 
a state of mind, having broken with a lady, was not a watering- 
place. ‘ Wherever the world of fashion had betaken itself,” 
Miss Lowell continues, “‘ it had betaken itself somewhere.” This 
is one way of filling volumes ; but what is written at such a run, 
he that skips shall hardly read; and if the author went on as 
she begins, it would be more than flesh and blood could stand. 
Fortunately, in the course of twelve hundred pages her pen 
grows gradually less prancing, and she gets it under some sort of 
control ; the padding diminishes and the interest grows. But it 
is not easy-going, and one is never safe from the strangest lapses 
of style : 

Mr. twenty-three-years-old, travelled-into - Germany-and-back 
John Gibson Lockhart, and blustering, devil-take-the-hindmost 
coadjutor Wison sized up the book at once. 

The form of the poem then, viewed from the psychological 
angle, becomes not a conscious experiment at all, but a permeation 
of atmosphere infused through psychical and physical being alike, 
plus a well-rooted complex in favour of the sonnet form. 

It is extraordinary that an educated person and a poetess of 
some standing should write like this; and such “ infractions 
against good English,” to use an unconsciously ironic phrase of 
Miss Lowell’s in criticising Endymion, are not the only ordeal the 
reader of these volumes has to face. Descriptions of Keats at 
various instants in his life as a “* poor little shaver,’’ “a jolly 
good fellow,” a ‘“* young man of spunk,” “ a regular fellow,” or as 
feeling “‘ high cockalorum,” are no doubt a matter of personal 
taste. It depends whether you like slapping people on the back 
or not. But more than mere taste cries out at Miss Lowell’s 
psychological and critical antics. It was, of course, to be fore- 
seen that the world would quickly grow full of persons who 
imagine that they can understand everything by misunderstand- 
ing a little psychology. ‘* Complexes in favour of the sonnet 
form ” are bad enough ; but they seem almost reasonable beside 
the suggestion that there is no longer anything mysterious in 
this imaginative genius being begotten of an ostler, now that “‘ we 
know more of the workings of the subconscious brain.” Why ? 
Because Keats’ parents thought of sending him to Harrow! 
‘** For what was the ideal but an imagined one? Such a high 
reach for their sons shows an almost fantastic fancy on the part 
of both father and mother.” Even the Cockney epithets in 
Calidore “* are Keats in the sad moments when the subconscious 
goes on strike.” And hardly less astonishing, to some minds, will 
be the critical dictum: “I do not say that Keats would ever have 
been as great a poet as Browning; I think that is extremely 
doubtful.” 

And yet Miss Lowell’s criticism is generally very fair, some- 
times very sound—as when she puts firmly aside all the allegory- 
mongering which has tortured Endymion, or when, admitting 
that St. Agnes Eve appeals more to the young than their elders, 
she refuses to think any less of it on that account. Her industry, 
again, is immense—too immense, indeed ; for it helps to make 
her incapable, sometimes, of judging how much it is possible to 
know, how much is even worth knowing. Thus no effort is too 
great for her in the hunt for Keats’ sources. She sees likenesses 
between Endymion and Drayton’s Endimion and Phebe; it 
turns out that only two copies of the latter are known to have 
existed in the world a century ago; nothing daunted, Miss 
Lowell proceeds to prove that one of them was at the time in the 
library of Westminster Abbey, where Keats might and there- 
fore, in her opinion, must have seen it. Those who share her 
opinion of what constitutes a parallel passage will very probably 
think she has proved her case: others will feel only irritation at 
being informed that Keats calls Abyssinia “ parch’d” in ‘* The 
Triumph of Bacchus,” because the same epithet is applied to 
Ethiopia in a passage about Bacchus in Diodorus Siculus ; 
that the “‘ green rushes” in Keats’ Sonnet “To the Nile” sprang 
from the * roots of canes,’ which the same historian describes as 
growing in that river, and that there is a “* singular likeness ” 
between : 





magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 


and a third passage of Diodorus in which occurs the word 
** foam ” followed, in the next sentence but one, by “ perilous 
sea.” This sort of thing, I confess, seems to me mere Bedlam ; 
but scholars of repute spend their lives on it. It is certainly 
time, however, that a little more agnosticism was introduced into 
scholarship, a little more readiness to admit that there are things 
we cannot hope to know. Parallels far closer than these are no 
certain proof of borrowing. It might, indeed, engender a little 
more salutary scepticism if some young American hungry for a 
Ph.D. would make a collection of parallel passages which are 
demonstrably due to coincidence alone. There is, for instance, 
though we cannot suppose that the De Rerum Natura was read 
in medieval China, a piece of Po-chu-i astonishingly like some 
famous lines of Lucretius ; and there is another excellent example 
of the same thing in this very book, were the author capable, not 
only of pointing it out, but of profiting by it. For a close enough 
resemblance exists between the lines of Endymion: 

A little noiseless noise among the leaves 

Born of the very sigh that silence heaves, 


and the entry made years before by Dorothy Wordsworth in her 
Journal: 
That noiseless noise which lives in summer air— 


to make borrowing not improbable, were it not impossible, 
But we—so far as we can tell—cannot know. And we do not 
much want to know, any more than we want to know the answer 
to other questions here debated with breathless ardour, whether 
during certain weeks Keats lodged in Cheapside or, a few steps 
away, in Poultry ; whether Taylor and Hessey, his publishers, 
sold books in the front and back of their premises, or in the front 
alone. It is all too like Mr. Curdle’s pamphlet “ in sixty-four 
pages, post-octavo, on the character of the Nurse’s deceased 
husband in Romeo and Juliet, with an inquiry whether he had 
really been a ‘merry man’ in his lifetime or whether it was 
merely his widow’s affectionate partiality that induced her so to 
report him.” 

The simple truth is that the book is far too long. The author 
pleads in her preface that her new material was so abundant 
that she felt constrained to write a complete biography, though 
with no idea of supplanting previous works on the subject. But 
the new material is not really so very copious; and it would 
have been far better communicated by itself than thus scattered 
piecemeal over twelve hundred pages, as if the proverbial 
mountain having produced half-a-dozen mice had promptly 
proceeded to overlay them. The twentieth part of this work 
would have been much more to us than the whole. 

Still we must be grateful for the additional information. The 
frontispiece to Volume II., a recently discovered pencil-drawing 
of the poet by Brown, is a fascinating thing. Few of us have a 
clear mental picture of Keats, even if we realise that he was a 
little figure, only five feet high, with curly golden-red hair. But 
Brown’s sketch, whether or no it shows him as he really was, at 
least—unlike the mawkish portrait by Severn—shows him as he 
might well have been. And the same may be said of the excellent 
reproduction from Haydon’s vast ** Christ entering Jerusalem ” 
of a head of Keats as a young man in the crowd, shouting with a 
passionate fervour, which is lacking in all our portraits of his 
features in repose, but gives an instant impression of being in 
character. 

The five new poems, one of them suppressed by nineteenth- 
century prudery, have little value and are less interesting than 
the seven new letters, the extracts from the Woodhouse Book in 
the Morgan Collection and from some letters of Fanny Brawne. 
The Woodhouse Book provides among other things a casual 
utterance of Keats’ imaginative intensity, which may be set 
beside the famous remark about getting inside the sparrow on 
the gravel before his window: “ He has affirmed that he can 
conceive of a billiard ball that it may have a sense of delight 
from its own roundness, smoothness, and volubility, and the 
rapidity of its own motion.” The extracts from Fanny Brawne, 
on the other hand, are used by Miss Lowell to defend her, not 
without reason, as one who had a great deal to put up with, and 
put up with it well. But it still remains difficult to grasp what 
she was really like. Not merely, we may grant “ that foolish 
idle thing of womankind”—men regularly revenge themselves 
in such terms on the woman who has transformed their one-time 
friend into her lover. She seems to have been sensible, tender, long- 
suffering. She loved Keats after her fashion; and it was not 3 
mean fashion. But neither was it heroic; it was not big enough; 
it allowed her to make that great refusal, to let him go to die in® 
foreign land without her, tortured by the thought of leaving her 
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for ever unpossessed. It would no doubt have been romantic 
madness for her to insist that she should give him all and that 
nothing but death should come between them; yet there are 
times when romantic madness is wiser than any wisdom of the 
world’s. Fanny Brawne was not a bad woman, nor a weak one, 
nor a fool; but she was not a great one. She was no Hester 
Stanhope, not even a Mary Shelley ; one cannot possibly blame 
her for that, for being simply human; and yet one can hardly 
forgive. One touch of magnificence in her might have given 
the last days of Keats a little of the consoling splendour of high 
tragedy, instead of leaving it a tale of mere blistering misery 
almost unbearable to read. The heroism was there: it came, as 
so often in life, from one on whom the sufferer had no claim, the 
poor, lumpish Joseph Severn ; and Severn with al] his devotion 
could only minister to that failing body, not to a mind past cure 
diseased. F. L. Lucas. 


THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT USURY 


A Discourse on Usury. By Taomas Wi1son, with an historical 
introduction by R. H. Tawney. Bell. 15s. 


Thomas Wilson, Secretary of State, diplomatist, scholar and 
lay Dean of Durham, published in 1572 a discourse on usury, 
“by way of dialogue and oration for the better variety and more 
delight of all those that shall read this treatise.” 

His treatise took the form of a “*‘ communication or speech 
between the godly and zealous preacher, the rich worldly mer- 
chant, and the temporal and civil lawyer touching usury or the 
loan of money for gain.” ‘Merchants’ doings,” says the first 
character, ‘“*‘ must not be overthrown by preachers and others 
that cannot skill of them.” ‘* When I am deade, I maye perhaps 
do good ; but so long as I lyve, I will save one and be sure not 
to want. Lay it up in heaven quod he? a merie jest in deede. 
So longe as I lyve, I will keepe it in a chest, and have the key 
about mee.” The lawyer is not quite so combative or hard- 
faced, but his common sense tells him that “ wilfull povertie is 
the greatest follye in the worlde and for a man to want him selfe 
by gevinge to others is the eyghthe deadlye synne.” But the 
book ends with the conversion of the merchant and the lawyer 
and the preacher’s congratulations to his friends: ** And thys I 
saye: hee that lyveth to dye well, shall dye to lyve better.” 
The treatise is specially interesting as Mr. Tawney points out, 
for Wilson, though he died a dean, was not an ecclesiastical 
writer like most of the opponents of usury, but a distinguished 
layman. 

Mr. Tawney has republished this work in the Classics of Social 
and Political Science because it is typical of the argument that 
was urged against usury in the famous controversy of the six- 
teenth century. The origin, circumstances and course of that 
controversy are described in an introduction of 170 pages in 
which Mr. Tawney’s special gifts, his scholarship, his wit, and the 
rare charm and distinction of his prose, are all displayed to the 
greatest advantage. Mr. Tawney apologises to Dr. Wilson’s 
shades and to his readers for the length of this introduction, but 
a sketch that gives life and fascination to a subject that looks 
forbidding, may tempt some who were not too sanguine about 
the delight the excellent doctor promised them to look into the 
lively pages of his “ learned and godlye travayle.” As for Mr. 
Tawney’s readers, all that they will ask is that he should complete 
and do elsewhere what he declines to do on the occasion of this 
study . . . to examine the causes and discuss the consequences 
of a momentous change of thought. 

In the modern world the burning question is that of wages. 
The outwardly critical relations are those between the employer 
who pays, and the employed who work; the employer who seeks 
to impose conditions and the worker who seeks to modify or 
resist them. Under the Tudors the critical relation was that 
between debtor and lender, between producer and dealer. 
Everything in this world turned on credit. The typical worker 
was not a wage earner, but a peasant farmer, tradesman or small 
master. There were large textile employers, but even in the 
textile industries the most common type of employer worked with 
ux journeymen and two apprentices. In other industries a man 
who employed a score of journeymen was a large employer. 
Over the whole field of social life the credit relationship domin- 
ated man’s outlook. The small master had to borrow to set up 
shop ; the small producer had to borrow to get his materials; 

the small farmer had to borrow to carry him over to the harvest. 

first money-lenders were the more prosperous tradesmen, 
the more prosperous farmers, the parson or the innkeeper in the 
Village. What happened to the small farmer happened also in 
many cases to the great landowner, and Mr. Tawney gives a 


startling picture of the vast debts of the great noblemen to the 
city magnates ; in many cases they were simply caretakers for 
their creditors. 

This is one side of the credit question. Borrowing and lending 
entered into the life of the peasant, the landowner, the small 
master who found his goods mortgaged for debts to this or that 
person ; one soldier had to leave his wooden leg as security. 
Meanwhile another aspect of the credit question was assuming 
immense importance. The development of large scale commerce 
involved the financing of capitalist industry. The export of 
cloth was nearly trebled in half-a-century in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James the First : there was great development of mines, 
ironworks, the draining and enclosing of land, for the commercial 
magnates who were pushing out the old squires and landowners, 
were making agriculture pay by strict business methods. In 
the guilds the small masters were succumbing to the commercial 
capitalists who could evade the regulations by setting up in 
unincorporated towns or capture the guild machinery and turn 
it to their own uses. England, like a good part of the continent, 
was passing through an industrial revolution, in which the control 
of industry was transferred from the individual producer to the 
commercial capitalist. 

These forces were much too strong for the conservatism of 
politics, religion or custom. Some compromise had to be found. 
Bacon put the problem aptly. “ It appears, by the Balance of 
Commodities and Discommodities of usury, two Things are to be 
reconciled : the one, that the Tooth of Usury be grinded, that 
it bite not too much : the other, that there be left open a Means 
to invite moneyed men to lend to the Merchants, for the continu- 
ing and quickening of trade.” Bacon’s own solution was to have 
two rates of interest. There was to be a general rate of five per 
cent., but a higher rate for certain licensed usurers who were to 
lend to known merchants upon strict conditions. Parliament 
had passed an Act in 1571 which on paper established a compro- 
mise. It made void all contracts to pay more than ten per cent., 
and allowed any creditor who was paying less than ten per cent. 
to go to law and recover the interest he had paid. ‘“ He might, 
that is to say, pay interest up to ten per cent. if he thought fit, 
as a borrower anxious to keep on good terms with the money 
market very well might. But if he decided to face the conse- 
quences of bringing an action against his creditor he need pay, 
according to the words of the Act, no more than the principal.’’ 
It is significant of the power of the new commercial classes and 
the change in social opinion that this Act meant as a compromise 
had the effect of making ten per cent. the normal or even, in so 
far as the Act was evaded, the minimum rate. The Act, says 
Mr. Tawney, was in its effect both in opinion and practice a 

turning point. 

The power which could turn a compromise to its own 
triumph had shown itself already in another way; in the 
use to which Calvin’s concession had been put. It is 
generally said that Calvin was the author of the later 
indulgence to usury. Mr. Tawney shows in what sense this is 
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true. Calvin’s own teaching was carefully guarded. He argued 
that interest was lawful on certain conditions, there must be an 
official maximum, the borrower must reap as much advantage 
as the lender, excessive security must not be exacted, and 
the poor must have loans gratis. Mr. Tawney thus describes 
his attitude, ‘* What he did was to change the plane on which the 
discussion had been conducted, by treating the question of the 
ethics of money-lending not as a matter to be decided by an 
appeal to a special body of doctrine on the subject of usury, 
but as a particular case of the general problem of the social 
relations of a Christian community which must be solved in the 
light of existing circumstances. He made, in short, a fresh 
start, and appealed from Christian tradition to a common-sense 
which he was sanguine enough to hope would be Christian.” 
‘The picture of Calvin, the organiser and disciplinarian, and 
the parent of laxity in social ethics, isa legend. Like the author 
of another revolution in economic theory he might have turned 
on his popularisers with the protest, ‘I am not a Calvinist.’”’ 
But Calvin suffered the fate afterwards suffered by Adam Smith 
and Malthus. Adam Smith and Malthus both laid down certain 
truths with a number of qualifications. The ruling class in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century took from those truths 
what they wanted to find and neglected the rest, and produced 
a philosophy of their own. So with Calvin. In his case as in 
theirs, it was not his teaching, but what the age read into his 
teaching that mattered ; what counted was the legend, with its 
face turned towards commerce. Both critics and defenders, 
says Mr. Tawney, were right to see in his doctrine a watershed. 
Mr. Tawney dedicated this fine study to Professor George 
Unwin, whose premature death is a calamity, alike to research 
and to historical literature. Every student of England’s institu- 
tions and social development shares in greater or less degree Mr. 
Tawney’s debt to that brilliant, inspiring and generous scholar. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TEXT AND 
PORTRAITS 


1623-1923: Studies in the First Folio. By M. H. Spretmann 
and others. With an Introduction by Sir IsrarL GoLLANcz. 
Milford. 18s. 

Balzac remarks that the passage of the Alps by Hannibal 
“est devenu presque problématique & force d’éclaircissements.”’ 
Shakespeare’s passage to his audience through print and the 
stage is now sadly problematic, clogged with theories, deductions, 
discoveries, conclusions. The ordinary man finds things dis- 
puted which he took for granted, and the whole text of Shake- 
speare not a firm ground for study, but a shifting morass, full 
of dubious holes and places filled in with alien material. So 
these expert studies in the famous Folio, while they celebrate 
its tercentenary glory as a book too expensive for anyone to 
keep, when American millionaires will buy, consider the doubts 
recently raised over its merits as a record of Shakespeare’s 
text. The Folio has a preface, it is true, stating its claims, 
but the two promoters used an elegantly periphrastic style 
which, as is the way of the Elizabethans, leaves us uncertain 
of their exact meaning. Now Mr. Dover Wilson tells us that 
the pair did not edit their book at all, and 

the burden of proof lies upon those who attribute to Heminge 

and Condell anything in the volume beyond the two prefaces, 

signed with their names—and, of course, the labour of choosing 
the texts, for which we can never be grateful enough to them. 


The statement of the title-page that the plays were printed 
“according to the true original copies’? Mr. Wilson regards as 
** publishers’ puff.” But what of the plays described in the 
signed preface as “‘ absolute in their numbers, as he conceived 
them?” If this does not mean Shakespeare’s text as he 
wrote it without alterations, what does it mean? Messrs. 
Heminge and Condell did well with the material they had, but 
they certainly overstated the merits of their collection. The 
Folio is full of alterations from the Quartos, and represents 
the Globe tradition. Who did the revision? Nobody knows. 
Not Shakespeare, says Mr. Wilson, viewing some clumsy 
alterations in Love’s Labour's Lost, but others do not agree. 
Shakespeare died in 1616 and retired about 1612. Is it likely 
that in the ten years or so when he was not about the stage 
alterations were made in his plays which he would not have 
sanctioned ? Had he sufficient authority as an actor and 
dramatist to have his own way? We do not know. Is the 
Hamlet of the Second Quarto more effective than the Folio 
version? Those familiar with the latter can hardly have a 
fair judgment on the point. These are questions of «xsthetic 





criticism, on which there is no certainty, and we grow rather 
tired of those who say that Shakespeare could not have written 
this or that. 

In the present century, scholars have at least made a great 
advance in bibliographical knowledge, thanks to the researches 
of Mr. Pollard and others. Mr. Crompton Rhodes, who contri- 
butes a capital paper on the actual conditions of the Elizabethan 
stage, has brought effective support to the theory that a text 
was sometimes “assembled” from actors’ parts. Study of 
this play and that in detail is leading by degrees to reasonable 
assumptions, but brief papers such as these suppose special 
knowledge. Huw, the ordinary man will ask, does Mr. Wilson 
know that the mistake of “‘vene we” written as two words 
for “‘venew”’ is not due to the original MS., since that MS, 
does not exist? 

The Folio is the greatest secular book in the world. It may 
have been sold at £1, but this is not certain, any more than 
the amount of the edition. George IV. was the only king 
to secure a copy for himself, and the Bodleian sold away theirs 
to recover it at a high price many years later. For our modem 
kings of business copies are frequently suffering a sea-change 
across the Atlantic, but. as Longfellow remarked in the Psalm 
of Life, “‘things are not what they seem.” Sir Sidney Lee, 
who here resumes the work he did on a Census of Extant Copies 
in 1902, says that the one belonging to Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
has a leather binding with the arms of Sidney of Penshurst. 
What could be more delightful or romantic, or more worth 
expenditure? But this binding came on in 1899, like other 
improvements, due to outside help, and the old, rather decrepit 
cover bore the arms of a mere eighteenth-century bishop. The 
moderns are very ingenious, and we read of a forger who could 
deceive officials of the Museum by his minute imitations with 
the pen. However, he drove himself to blindness by his 
assiduous labours. To-day, a good bookman may own the 
excellent Oxford facsimile of the Folio, and study its peculiarities 
at leisure. A successful novelist, we have heard, possessed the 
real book, and underlined the passages that pleased him in red 
ink. But that is a glory few can afford. 

We have already noticed as a separate monograph the longest 
paper, Mr. Spielmann’s admirably illustrated account of the 
various portraits of Shakespeare. 


SAD ROGUES AND BAD ROGUES 


Memoirs of Stephen Burroughs. With Preface by Rosear 
Frost. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

The Lives of the Rakes. Vol. III.—Charteris and Wharton. 
By E. Beresrorp CHANCELLOR. Philip Allan. 10s. 6d. 

“The eternal scamp,” whom the publisher of this new 
edition of the memoirs of “the notorious Stephen Burroughs of 
New Hampshire,” once known to fame as the American Casanova, 
takes as a typical scamp, has an enduring place in popular 
affection. All literature, old and contemporary, attests the soft 
place which the great public keeps in its heart for sad rogues. 
But there are rogues and rogues. If your rogue is to strike 
a responsive chord in his contemporaries or in his readers of 
posterity, he must preserve his contacts with humanity; he must 
appeal to the rebellious child who lurks somewhere behind the 
swollen waistcoat even of the soberest stockbroker. Mr. Chan- 
cellor, in his introduction to his study of two rogues who were not 
sad in the gayer sense of the epithet, but just plain bad, goes to 
the heart of the business when he says: “ The rake comes 
before us as a decorative, even delightful, fellow ; and so many 
of his failings are underlying the more conventional conduct of 
us all, that we have something of a fellow-feeling for him, and are 
prone to excuse his deliquencies—always supposing that they do 
not affect ourselves adversely.”” This, he adds, “ is why men like 
Charles II. and Rochester, and others, have always had a place 
in the affections if not of all their contemporaries at least in those 
of a good many of them, and certainly in those of later gene- 
rations.” 

In this better company of rogues Stephen Burroughs, 
whose memors were written in 1794, takes a high place. The 
memoirs were first published while their author was still alive. 
A second edition was published in 1858, but for over half a 
century Burroughs had been forgotten, probably even in America. 
Yet a man who rivalled Casanova himself as a prince of philo- 
sophic rascals and a writer of engaging frankness deserves to live 
again as he does in this edition. Burroughs was in turn a thief, 
a coiner, a jail-breaker, and a bogus parson ; but these varied 
occupations were but accidents of an eventful life for which he 
would be the. ast to hold himself responsible he ranked them 
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rather among the “ ten thousand of the unfortunate occurrences 
which have befallen me.” Mr. Frost in his preface finds as his 
chief distinction a naive hypocrisy. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether Burroughs is fairly classed as a hypocrite, though 
there certainly is no doubt of his naivety. ‘A fine flower of 
sophisticated wickedness, the kind that knows its ground and 
can twinkle,” is Mr. Frost’s summing-up. The reader must 
decide for himself whether Burroughs was not rather so consum- 
mate an egoist that his self-pity was as sincere as his self-love 
was intense. His arguments against locking anyone up in a jail 
in a free country, and in favour of free coining in a free country, 
have all the ring of the conviction of a man who honestly makes 
the worse appear the better reason. The easy grace with which 
Burroughs humbugged, or hypnotised, the communities among 
which he lived throws an interesting sidelight on cultural condi- 
tions in America at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
suggests that his claim to rank among the great scamps of the 
world was not hardly earned. But it is its human interest, its 
complete self-revelation of a character, which above all justifies 
the tedium of some of the telling of the adventures of this engag- 
ing rogue. 

No such interest attaches to Mr. Chancellor’s record of the 
lives of Colonel Francis Charteris and Philip, Duke of Wharton. 
Except that no history of the Lives of the Rakes could well exclude 
them, and that therefore they fall naturally into the scheme of 
Mr. Chancellor’s series, one can discover little valid reason why 
these two very dull rogues should be thus revived for the edifica- 
tion of posterity. Much already has been written about “ the 
infamous Duke” of Wharton, and the author’s record of him 
here is short and somewhat perfunctory. But, as he frankly 
explains, no regular attempt has hitherto been made to write the 
life of Francis Charteris, who was born in the reign of Charles II. 
and died in that of George II., “simply because its details are 
too repulsive for full exposition.” Mr. Chancellor compares 
Charteris with Bertrand Barére, whose character Macaulay 
summed up in a famous passage of terrific denunciation. His 
portrait of a man “ who was, in the direction of lust and villainy, 
happily sui generis ” appears to justify the comparison. Captain 
Macheath for all his shortcomings is a popular character and 
** we are liable,” as Mr. Chancellor points out, “‘ to condone the 
actions of the highwayman who robs my lord in his equipage at 
Turnham Green or Hounslow ; but we have little mercy for the 
same gentleman who despoils the tradesman of his hard-earned 
gains.” Charteris would rob a tradesman where he could ; but 
such an act was below the level of the gifts of amazing effrontery, 
inordinate mendacity, and colossal meanness which place him 
apart in the annals of the rakes of his time. Charteris was the 
kind of man who systematically seduced a chambermaid, and on 
the morning after not only tricked her out of her lawful—or un- 
lawful—hire, but also tricked her into paying his inn bill herself. 
In the words of his chronicler, ‘“‘ as a study in mankind’s innu- 
merable manifestations of character that of Charteris is an inte- 
resting though hardly an edifying one.” 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN 


The Theory of the Leisure Class. By TuorsteiIn VEBLEN. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise in Modern Times. 
By THorsTEIN VEBLEN. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


The Vested Interests and the Common Man. By Tuorstemn 
VEBLEN. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

Mr. Thorstein Veblen suffers from his style. He has a great 
deal to say; and most of it is worth saying. But he says it in 
such a fashion that every book and every article he writes is a 
labour to read. It is not that he writes ill, in any ordinary sense ; 
he does not. He is a master of phrase-making, with a singular 
power of summing up his argument in a telling declamatory sen- 
tence. But in the argument itself his style is involved and 
laboured ; and his books are one long and closely reasoned argu- 
ment. It is useless to pick up his books unless one is prepared to 
be at the pains of exhaustive, and exhausting, reading. 

This is deterrent ; but Mr. Veblen’s books are worth while. 
They are essentially all the elaboration of a single point of view, 
based on a close study of modern technological development. 
Mr. Veblen is the philosopher of the modern technological system 
—the John the Baptist of a new order of social and political ideas 
based on twentieth century economic development. His out- 


standing thesis is that we are still living on the ideas born of an 
economi¢ age that is past. Our current social and political con- 
cepts—liberty, rights of property, rights of nationality—were 
framed into a comprehensive and tidy system by the eighteenth 


century. This system was so tidy and so complete, and also so 
well adapted to the circumstances of the time, that it impressed 
itself on civilisation with irresistible force. It dominated and 
shaped constitutions, legal systems, religions and, above all, 
ways of thought. And ever since it has controlled men’s minds, 
and they have endeavoured to make the facts of modern life fit 
in with it. 

Yet of the conditions out of which this eighteenth century 
thought system grew, hardly a shred remains. The individual 
owner employing workmen in personal relationship has given 
place to the joint stock concern and the trust. The workman 
has ceased to be a unit of production ; the vital force of the pro- 
ductive system has become the inherited technological equip- 
ment of society. The world has become economically indepen- 
dent in a degree that often makes nonsense of national boun- 
daries. Yet, says Mr. Veblen, we go on trying to fit in these 
facts of modern technology with social and political ideas with 
which they are wholly inconsistent. 

This is the destructive side of Mr. Veblen’s thought. Con- 
structively, he is feeling out towards a restatement of governing 
ideas in terms of the real conditions of modern economic life, and 
criticising ideas and institutions—individual liberty, rights of 
property and nationality, vested rights of a “ leisure class,” by 
the test of their harmony or disharmony with economic condi- 
tions. Production, he sees, is clogged by limitation of the 
market, and by the “ price system.” No industry is produeing 
what it could produce if technical powers were fully applied. 
Indeed, the energy of modern business is largely directed to 
keeping down production within the limits of that economic 
demand which can be satisfied at the most remunerative price. 
There is, in his view, no way out of this dilemma, no way of 
setting free the productive forces so as to raise the life standard 
of the “ common man,” save by social control of these forces and 
systematic planning of a new economic system based on a new 
set of governing ideas. He is only feeling his way towards the 
necessary restatement of principles, and he has, as yet, nothing 
very decisive to offer in formulation of the new doctrines. But 
this is the inevitable fate of the pioneer, and Mr. Veblen is cer- 
tainly to be ranked among the most adventurous pioneers of 
new economic thought. He is, perhaps, the one constructive 
economic thinker America, with all her developments of 
economic practice, has yet given to the world. 


CAN FARMERS CO-OPERATE? 


Agricultural Co-operation in the British Empire. Introduction by 
Sir Horace PLunKetr. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


This volume consists of an introduction by the revered chief 
of the Irish creameries, statistics of agricultural co-operation 
throughout the Empire, and a verbatim report of a four-days’ 
conference at Wembley. 

The conference met under the shadow of impending calamity. 
Co-operation of agriculturists, unlike that of consumers, 
is everywhere patronised and financed by the State, and in 
England the Agricultural Organisation Society has for years 
depended on a large Government grant. This has now been 
withdrawn, the A.O.S. has been wound up, and, simultaneously, 
the Agricultural Wholesale Co-operative Society, owing to 
the recent slump in prices, has failed. All this, although 
statistics showed remarkable progress in England and Wales, 
the turnover growing from 1 million in 1910 to 3} millions in 
1915, and nearly 18 millions in 1920, with a drop to 16 millions 
in 1921, the last year for which returns are complete. 
of this was purchase of requirements and the other half sale of 

oods. 

But these figures brought little cheer to the English co 
operators. By general consent, what elsewhere is an universal 
success, is here almost a failure. Only one or two of the speakers, 
amongst them Sir A. D. Hall of the Board of Agriculture, 
alluded to the obvious reasons for this. Co-operative marketing 
flourishes in communities of equals, where production is for 
export. In England farmers are too few to the square mile to 
be a community, and their markets for the most part are at 
their doors. Hence the glowing accounts of grain elevators 
in Manitoba and butter grading in New Zealand do not excite to 
emulation the farmers of Surrey and Lancashire and Warwick- 
shire. How can they co-operate to sell anything? 

There was another reason for the failure of the conference to 
yield results of value to the British farmer. A section cons 
of delegates from consumers’ societies. The ideal of the business 
man is to buy in the cheapest and to sell in the dearest market. 
Co-operation is like the business man split into two. Consumers 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


KING EDWARD VII. 


By SIDNEY LEE. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 
From Birth to Accession. 31s. 6d. net. 





Vol. L.: 





HISTORY OF THE IRISH STATE TO 
1014 


By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Chronicle: “ Mrs. Green is to be congratulated on 
so successful an achievement of an admittedly difficult task.” 


PAPERS RELATING TO POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 


By F. Y. EDGEWORTH, Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Oxford. 3 Vols. Super 
royal 8vo. 50s. net. 


“ ELIZABETH’S ” NEW NOVEL. 


LOVE 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Observer: “* Elizabeth’ has never written more wittily, 
never with greater imaginative sympathy. . An admirable 
novel—and quite irresistible.” 


A GOLDEN TREASURY OF IRISH 


VERSE 


Edited by LENNOX ROBINSON. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. net. 


The Irish Statesman: “In my judgment this by Lennox 
Robinson is the best of Irish anthologies. It has more and better 
poetry in it than any other.” 


TWO PLAYS 
By SEAN O'CASEY. 


Shadow of a Gunman.” Crown 


BLUE GUIDES. NEW VOL. 


NORMANDY. Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and 


MARCEL MONMARCHE. With 13 Maps and Plans. 
Feap 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


* Send for Complete List. 














“Juno and the Paycock,” “ The 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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EDWARD SHANKS. 
THE SHADOWGRAPH. 
5/- net. 


Containing all the poems Mr. Shanks has written since “ The 
Island of Y outh.” 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 


Author of “ Anthony Dare,” etc. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


An abridgment of this famous classic has long been wanted. 


“ Mr. Marshall must be commended on his skill.” 
—Nottingham Guardian. 


E. MARIA ALBANESI. 


Author of “A Bird in a Storm.” 
SALLY IN HER ALLEY. 


Which tells of the taming of Sally. A delightful story. 


ELIZABETH YORK MILLER. 
VIRGINIA O'DARE. 


A novel of rare dramatic and psychological power. 


F. WILLS CROFTS. 


Author of “ The Groote Park Murder,” etc. 


INSPECTOR FRENCH’S GREATEST 
CASE. 


An absorbing and baffling story. 2nd large printing. 
“ Freeman Wills Crofts at his best."—Clasgow Citizen. 


ABBIE HARGRAVES. 
TWO AND ONE OVER. 


“ Written with skill, individuality and humour.” 
—Country Life. 








COLLINS 2/6 AND 2/- NOVELS. 
NEW ISSUES AT 2/6. 
THE EAMES ERSKINE CASE. 
A. FIELDING. 
LONDON MIXTURE. MRS. A. SIDGWICK. 
AN AUTUMN SOWING. E. F. BENSON. 
EXPERIENCE. CATHERINE COTTON. 





NEW ISSUES AT 2/-. 


MAMMON & CO. E. F. BENSON. 


DENYS THE DREAMER. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


FREDERICK NIVEN. 
J. S. FLETCHER. 
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co-operation wants to buy in the cheapest market, agricultural 
co-operation to sell in the dearest. The Wembley conference 
of these parties was a conference of wolves and lambs, very 
polite to each other, very respectful to the blessed word co- 
operation and only once or twice venturing to hint that pro- 
ducers and consumers, even when both are co-operators, must 
always be hostile. 

After all, farmers are capitalists, producing for profit, and 
are no more exempt from the curses of the system than the 
capitalists of the factory and the mine. Co-operation of con- 
sumers eliminates profit and so is a step towards the ideal. 
Co-operation of producers is valuable only in so far as it makes 
for efficiency, and, in England, this is not always the case. 


SANCTIONS AND SECURITY 


The Geneva Protocol. By P. J. Nort Baker, M.A., Cassell 
Professor of International Relations in the University of 
London. King. 9s. 

Professor Noel Baker is a very clever pleader. He starts 
by telling us that it is his purpose “ not to defend the Protocol, 
but to make a contribution to the discussion of its proposals.” 
His contribution is unquestionably an important one. which 
will repay the closest examination. Professor Raker is an able 
international lawyer who has made a profound study of his 
subject and an idealist who knows, as many idealists do not, 
how to be fair to his opponents. He does not treat every 
critic of the Protocol as a knave, nor suggest that the heavens 
will fall if it is not adopted. He admits difficulties and makes 
concessions. Yet his whole argument, sometimes cloquent, 
sometimes subtle, always to the point, is a plea for the Protocol 
—for its methods as well as its principles. And we are not 
convinced. A good deal of what he says, of course, is not 
controversial ; there are a couple of chapters, for instance, 
containing a lucid and much needed explanation of the machinery 
proposed for the peaceful settlement of disputes, and of the 
limitations on the Protocol in certain cases. Nor have we 
any quarrel] with his insistence on the need for disarmament 
and arbitration as measures making for security. But when 
he comes to grips with the critics on the questions of sanctions, 
dangerous commitments, the “ stereotyping of the status quo,” 
Professor Baker seems to us to fail. Like all champions of 
the Protocol, he is fond of reminding us that it would impose 
on its signatories no new obligations in the way of employing 
force against an aggressor. Why, then, we ask, make such 
a fuss about the Protocol? To which apparently the answer 
is that it is desirable to give greater precision to the obligations 
set out in the Covenant, in order that we may treat them more 
seriously. Professor Baker argues that nations will be more 
ready to enforce sanctions, and even to go to war against 
aggressors, under the Protocol than under military alliances 
of the old sort. He argues also, of course, that under the 
Protocol there would be less occasion for boycotts and blockades 
and wars, since there would be less aggression or threat or fear 
of it. But that is the grand assumption which is the chief 
stumbling-block to the critics of the Protocol. Professor Baker, 
indeed, gets over, or tries to get over, several awkward places 
by assumptions. He makes light of the objection that the 
application of sanctions would cause trouble with non-member 
States. ‘* There is every ground for thinking,” he says, “ that 
the United States would at least passively accept, if it would 
not take an active part in, blockade measures against a State 
guilty under the Protocol of aggressive war.” But the only 
serious ground he advances is the *‘ enlightened and democratic” 
character of the American people! 

Then there is the question of complications with Russia— 
a formidable question, as he admits. He has several lines of 
argument here. The Protocol would not make war between 
Russia and Rumania more likely, but less likely. Russia might 
come into a scheme of disarmament and mutual control. Russia 
might even be stimulated bythe general adoption of the Protocol 
to apply for membership of the League. Or, again, Russia might 
indulge in aggression towards the East rather than the West; 
then the Protocol would be a great advantage to the British 
Empire. And, in any case, if Russia remains intransigent 
and resolves to be naughty, are we not bound by the provisions 
of Article 10 of the Covenant to “preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of all members of the League”? But Article 10, 
Professor Baker admits, has never been taken very seriously 
in this country. Quite so; and if the Protocol meant, as it 
must mean, that Article 10 was in future to be taken in deadly 


earnest in a dispute between the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and, say, Poland or Rumania, then there would 
certainly be a commotion in this country. Would the Labour 
Party be so enthusiastic for the Protocol if they found it meant 
a blockade of Russia (and possibly a Russia which, though tech- 
nically the aggressor, was in reality the wronged party), and even 
an attack on Russia by British ships or troops or aeroplanes? 
We are not taking an unfair advantage by selecting an extreme 
case against Professor Baker. For he says himself that “ if 
the Protocol cannot be defended in the difficult cases, in the 
cases where it is most likely to be used, it is not really capable 
of defence at all.” We do not believe that he would get a 
verdict from any unbiassed jury on this Russian point. The 
book is certainly valuable for its exposure of the weak as well 
as the strong points of the Protocol. And it behoves everyone 
to understand both; for, though the Protocol is dead, they 
will reappear in one form or another in new security plans. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Modern Turkey. By Exitor Grinnett Mears, M.B.A., F.R.Econ.S., 
Lecturer in Economics, Leland Stanford Junior University ; 
formerly American Trade Commissioner at Athens and at Con- 
stantinople. Macmillan. 25s. 

Mr. Mears has done a very useful piece of work in the compilation 
of this book. It is not a connected story, but a miniature cyclo- 
paedia, dealing in twenty-five chapters or articles with the chief 
economic and political problems of the new Turkey. Mr. Mears 
himself contributes about a third of the volume; the rest is written 
by a number of different authors, including several Turks as well 
as a Greek, a Jew and an Armenian, Thus we have religions, racial 
questions, education, the position of women, the Press, public health, 
transport, agriculture, forests, mines, commerce and Levantine 
concession-hunting, the national government and _ international 
relations, all discussed by experts. Mr. Mears and most of his 
collaborators are friendly to Turkey, but they are not afraid to 
criticise where criticism is called for. The book has a very full 
bibliography and index, besides maps and illustrations. And, last 
but not least, there are some sixty pages of Select Documents, com- 
prising all the principal agreements and treaties concerned with 
Turkey (and the old Ottoman territories) from 1914 to 1923. 


Local Government in Scotland. By W. E. Wuyre, (Solicitor. Clerk 
to the District Committee of the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire). 
Hodge. 25s. 

This book should be exceedingly useful not merely to those actively 
concerned in the work of administration in Scotland, but to all students 
of local government. English readers are aware that, in general, the 
Scottish system closely resembles ours, but that it has certain par- 
ticular differences. Some of these are only nominal, others are import- 
ant. ‘Thus Scotland retains the ad hoc Education Authority (elected 
by the single transferable vote), and it has another peculiarity in 
the County District Committee—a body which many people regard 
as superior to its English counterpart, the Rural District Council. 
Mr. Whyte, however, does not indulge in any such comparisons; 
his book, indeed, is not critical. It is a plain and comprehensive 
account of the law, the constitution and functions of the various local 
authorities, and of the services they administer. It contains complete 
statutory references and a good index. 


Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire. By M. P. CHaR.es- 
wortH., Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Modern writers began seriously writing economic history, on the 
basis of accurate historical knowledge, just at the time when the 
world was most completely under the spell of the series of events and 
developments we are accustomed to call “ the Industrial Revolution.” 
They were conscious of the immensity of the social and economic 
changes through which they were passing, and of the world into which 
they were emerging as a new world, distinct from the old in its class 
structure and its economic and political ideas. The change was 80 
great in relation to their own lives that they exaggerated its immensity 
in relation to world history, and, in especial, tended to look back on 
all earlier times as a single period of “economic barbarism” from which 
the age of machinery had led men to a new civilisation. Soberer 
thought has greatly softened the contrast. The sixteenth century 
looks far more like the modern age to-day than it looked to our 
grandfathers. We can see that capitalism and large-scale commerce 
go back much further than Watt and Arkwright. 

Our newer attitude, based on familiarity with and adaptation to 
the factory system, has aided us greatly in re-discovering the economic 
history of the Ancient World. There is still a great dearth of books 
about this; and in particular the economic history of the Romaa 
Empire has been quite inadequately studied. But more and more 8 
being done, and Mr. Charlesworth has made a most valuable addition 
to the short list of good and reliable books on the subject. His book 
is not, and does not pretend to be, a full study of Roman economic 
life. The reader will get from it no clear or comprehensive view of 
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| DISCRIMINATE 


Stephen Hudson 
MYRTLE 6s. net. 


Sketch: “‘ Mr. Hudson's art, so condensed, so vivid, 
so scrupulous in wor ip, es him the minia- 
turist among present-day novelists.” 


TONY 6s. net. 


_ Times Literary Supplement: “ On almost every page 
in the book we are moved to admiration by some stroke 
of rather impudent humour, or of observation, or of 
subtle truth. There is little dross in the writing.” 


Ethel Colburn Mayne 
INNER CIRCLE 6s. net. 


R. Ellis Roberts in the Daily News: “‘ The Shirt of 
Nessus’... a really great short story... is a study 
in madness which has, in its deep understanding, 
something in it much profounder than one meets in 
most modern fiction, something of the quiet wisdom 
which is the mark of great literature.” 


NINE OF HEARTS 6. nev. 


Country Life: “ Those of us who hold that Katherine 
Mansfield’s too early death has left Miss Ethel Colburn 
Mayne almost our only distinguished woman short- 
story writer will welcome her new book. . . . Her 
talent shows as exquisite as ever.” 


FICTION - 


CONSTABLE : LONDON W.C. 
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Newman as English Classic 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 
A_ Biographical and Literary Study by BERTRAM 
NEWMAN. x-+224 pp. 83 x 54. 8s. 6d. net. 


“For all Mr. Newman's self-effacement, he cannot hide from his 
readers either his complete mastery of his subject or his fine and just 
f— of character... a@ new critic of the first rank.””—New 
tatesman. 











Mr. PEPYS 
By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. An introduction to the Diary, 
with plentiful quotations, and a Short Account of Pepys’ 
later life. 320 pp. 74x 5. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A delightfully written study of the whole man and his various 
interests, such as tt would be not merely idle, but foolish, to leave 
unread.” —Liverpool Courier. 








Applied Christianity 
CHAPTERS FROM BAXTER’S 
CHRISTIAN DIRECTORY 
Selected by J. TAWNEY. With a Preface by the Rt. Rev. 
Cuartes Gore, D.D. xvi-+176 pp. 74x5. 6s. met. 
“A book that will interest many people of different sorts, and surprise 


not a few. ... Baxter would have been thoroughly ot home with 
Copec.”—Guardian. 


Second Edition Nearly Ready 


CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THINGS 
By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, F.RS. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 




















A Book to Read NOW 


SANCTUARIES FOR BIRDS 
and How to Make Them. By H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
74x 5. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


“ Everyone who cares for birds ought to read this book, which is full 
of magic. ... And whoever reads it will certainly want te ge end 
make a sanctuary immediately.”’—Spectator. 











G. BELL & SONS, LTD., PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 2. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


The Early Life & Letters of Cavour, 
1810-1848 


By A. J. WHITE. Cavour’s place amongst the greatest 
statesmen of the nineteenth century was won by his untiring 
labour for the restoration of Italy. Many of the documents for 
the study of his political career are not yet available; fortunately 
this is not the case with the more intimate records of his early 
life, and the present volume gives the results of recent researches, 
and a full translation of the early letters, in which Cavour’s 
remarkably attractive personality finds expression. 15s. net. 


Missionaries and Annexation 
in the Pacific 
By K. L. P. MARTIN. The object of this book is to explain 


the political influence exercised by British missionaries in the 
Pacific during the course of the nineteenth century. 6s. net. 


Europe Overseas 


By J. A. WILLIAMSON. This brief survey traces the spread 
of European settlement and influence in other continents, and the 
reaction of these movements upon the life of Europe itself. 
Thirty-two maps and illustrations help to elucidate the text; a 
short list of books for further reading is given. 

In the World’s Manuals, 2s. 6d. net each. 


A Brief History of Civilization 

By JOHN S. HOYLAND. Surveying the life of the peoples 
throughout the ages, devoting more attention to movements, 
tendencies, and influences than to lives and reigns. With 145 
illustrations. In blue cloth, gilt lettered, 8s. 6d. net; 3s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















P. S. KING & SON LTD. 


THE GENEVA PROTOCOL FOR THE 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES. 

By P. J. NOEL BAKER, M.A., Late Fellow of King’s College, 


Cambridge, Professor of International Relations in the Universrty 
of London. Demy 8vo. 240 pp. Cloth, 9s. 





The object of this book is to give a full exposition of the terms of 
the Covenant and the Protocol, and shortly to describe the reasons 
which led to the insertion of the various provisions of which the 
Protocol consists. Its purpose is not to defend the terms of these 
provisions, but to explain, without prejudice or pre-judgment, what 
they really mean. 


_ H. Wilson Harris in the Daily News: “ There is probably no one 
is this country better qualified than Professor Baker to explain both 
the actual content of the Geneva Protocol and its place in the great 
pocpess of endeavour towards the establishment of peace and the 
imitation of armaments. In producing a work which is likely to hold 
its place as a standard authority on the subject he has remdered a 
real public service.” 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ROME. 


Messrs. P, S. KING & SON have been ap inted Agents to 
this country for the sale of the Institvte’s pu Kreations. 

A complete list of these books is now available, and a copy will 
be sent on request. 


Ready shertly. 
ENGLAND ON THE EVE OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION. 


A Study of Economic and Social Conditions from 174@ te 1760, 
with special reference to Lancashire. 

By LOUIS W, MOFFIT, Ph.D. (Edin.), Professor ef History 
and Lecturer in Political Economy, Wesley College, Winnipeg. 
Demy 8vo. 306 pp. 2 maps. Cloth, 12s. od. 


While special reference is made throughout to Lancashire, it has 
not been the intention to confine the discussion to that county, but 
rather to use the developments there to illustrate the broader sweep 
of the movement. It is hoped that this study may in some measure 
serve aS a more general introduction to the economic study of 
England on the Eve of the Industrial Revolution, 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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the Roman commercial system as a whole. It is, in fact,“a study of 
the economic conditions, and the importance in the Roman system, 
of the various provinces—the East with its specialisation in manu- 
factures and works of craft, the West as the great storehouse of material 
for the Empire. It is also a most useful account of the trade routes 
and methods of communication based on exact study of the origina 
authorities. It gives the impression of a very highly developed 
economic life, and of a much more consistent and clear-sighted policy 
on the part of the Imperial administration than is usually attributed 
to it. 

In summing up, Mr. Charlesworth makes a most interesting obser- 
vation. The difference which strikes him most between the economic 
life of the first and of the twentieth century is not the change in methods 
of production or even of transport—not the scale or the speed of 
material enterprise in the modern world. Rome, too, produced and 
transported on a grand scale. The greatest revolution, he thinks, 
is in communication as distinct from transport—in the work of the 
electric telegraph which has enabled messages to be sent without 
human carrier. This, more than mechanical production or transport, 
has altered the character of modern economic life, speeded up the 
processes of business, and added to its speculative elements. Rome 
could live on imported foodstuffs and manufactures, as we partly 
live in the modern world. But a Roman could not send a wire. 
Modern economics are based on the speed with which messages can 
be sent over the whole world. 


Prehistoric Man. By Jacques pE Morcan. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 
The sub-title of this work, which is translated from the French 
and is one of the ambitious series entitled “The History of Civili- 
zation,” now being published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, is “A General 
Outline of Prehistory,” and as such it leaves aside questions of pre- 
historic anthropology (fossil skulls, etc.). The book, written as it 
is by such an authority, forms an admirable introduction to pre- 
history. The author takes great pains to emphasise all the way 
through the uncertain state of the science at the present day. Only 
a small portion of the area of the globe has so fur been subjected to 
systematic archaeological research ; practically nothing is known, 
for instance, of the previous history of such important peoples as 
those who entered Europe from the East in Neolithic times. Especi- 
ally does he emphasise the difficulties of chronology. No two author- 
ities agree regarding the dating of any of the Major periods of pre- 
history; nothing has been definitely established save the succession 
in a given area of a series of cultures, a succession which, for inexplic- 
able reasons, appears in another with several stages left out, while 
the co-ordination of the stages reached at any one time in different 
localities is so far out of the question. The author, most of whose 
work has been done in the East, insists also on what might be called 
the “classic” European area of prehistorical archaeology being seen 
in its true light as only one of a number of others, in fact as possibly 
nothing more than “provincial” in relation to the hypothetical 
centre of the growth and dispersion of ancient stone and other indus- 
tries. The book is liberally illustrated and full of the most interesting 
material. 
The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell, 1774-1777. Cape. 15s. 

This book lifts for us Time’s curtain and reveals the everyday 
life of a young Derbyshire man in America at the beginning of the 
War of Independence. Nicholas Cresswell, adventurous but shrewd, 
has set his heart on farming in Virginia. His father opposes the 
idea ; his friends think him mad; but he books a passage for ten 
guineas, sails from Liverpool and, impressed by the momentousness 
of the occasion, draws up rules of conduct which are to counter- 
balance his lively natural impulses. One of his resolutions is to 
keep a private journal—this Journal, in fact, which now after a 
hundred and fifty years is private no longer. And a diverting book 
it is, too, in its frank exhibition of young Nicholas and of the social 
life and public opinion of young America. To uis surprise he finds 
the people exasperated with England and talking of war. However, 
as a good Tory, he refuses to take such talk seriously, but goes about, 
eagerly noticing all the interesting things to be seen, and making 
a host of friends. Everyone likes him; and so do we; for whether 
he is confiding to his journal how on the previous evening the flesh 
overcame the spirit, as, alas, it often did, or noting the details of 
farming practice, or the customs of the Indians—amongst whom 
he lived intimately for a time—or discussing any of the topics that 
engage his lively attention, he never fails to be interesting. But 
the war more and more forces itself on him, and he actually runs 
some risk of being arrested as an English spy. He begins by being 
confident that the rebellion will soon be stamped out. Gradually 
his calm assurance deserts him until, when the facts can be shirked 
no longer, he writes in a burst of rage, “It is the Damd Hessians 
that has caused this, curse the scoundrel that first thought of sending 
them here.” Yet notwithstanding the staunchness of his views— 
which will not allow him to consider any longer settling in the country 
—he mixes freely amongst the rebels and is acquainted with George 
Washington, whose character he discusses in his journal. When at 


last he departs for England he does indeed write that everyone has 
looked upon him “with an eye of jealousy and distrust.” This, 
however, is only said in his bitterness at realising that his cherish 

scheme must be abandoned; his own journal proves otherwise. 


He returns home, visits the sights in London, including the newly 
opened British Museum, and within two months is obliged to write 
—it is a pathetic entry—‘“ there is such a sameness in my life at 
present it is not worth while to keep a journal.” And so he passes 
out of our sight. 


Studies in Current Problems of Finance and Government. By Sm 
Josian Stamp, C.B.E. King. 10s. 6d. 

It is always difficult to review a volume of collected essays—most 
difficult of all when, as in this case, they range over a wide and 
distantly related set of subjects. Sir Josiah Stamp says that his 
studies “‘ have one feature in common—they deal with subjects which 
remuin alive in public interest.”” This is true; but it provides no 
common basis for comment upon them. 

By far the best things in the volume are the studies which are 
definitely statistical in content, or deal with matters of statistics, 
There is for example a long and most useful essay on ‘‘ The Wealth 
and Income of the Chief Powers,” and another dealing with the 
“ practicability”’’ and effects of the Capital Levy. At the other 
extreme are the essays on problems of Government—on “The Devolu- 
tion of Legislative Functions to the Administration "’ and on “ The 
Contrast between the Administration of Business and Public Affairs.” 
These are slighter and much less convincing or original. Midway 
between these two types stands a wholly admirable essay on “ The 
Economic Effects of Disarmament,” which is by far the best statement 
we have seen of the strictly economic case against armaments. 

Two studies, on “ Profits and Wages” and “An Index of Pro- 
duction,” revive memories of recent controversies. The former is 9 
contribution to the problem of measuring the share actually received 
by labour in the product of industry. It is not very conclusive; 
for not even Sir Josiah Stamp can make bricks without straw. But 
it shows a remarkable tendency to uniformity, in the cases analysed, 
in the relation between wages and profits treated as shares in the 
divisible income of industry. 

The study on “ An Index of Production” raises far more important 
points of controversy. Sif Josiah Stamp is here arguing—in one 
section of the study—against the practice of basing wages wholly on 
changes in cost of living. He does not condemn the use of the cost 
of living index for this purpose ; but he holds that it should be cor- 
rected by his proposed production index, so as to make wages, as 
assessed according to the cost of living index, fluctuate further in 
accordance with the total volume of production, though not by the 
whole amount of the fluctuation in production. This, he holds, 
would give greater elasticity in adapting wages to changing economie 
conditions, swelling wages in booms and reducing them in slumps. 
He does not admit, as the New Statesman urged against his proposal 
when it was first put forward, that the effect of this method would 
be to place an undue share in the burden of trade fluctuations upon 
the workers, instead of upon the capital owners who take both financial 
risk and residuary profit. Nor—and this is a most serious omission 
—does he bring out the fact that, quite apart from changes in rates 
of wages, earnings already fluctuate violently as between booms and 
slumps, so that even a high rate of wages in time of slump may mean 
very low actual earnings, and a low rate in time of boom relatively 
high earnings. The existence of this very powerful natural corrective 
to the cost of living index surely makes it quite unnecessary and 
undesirable to apply the further corrective which he urges. 


Tales from Silver Lands. By C. J. Fincer. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

This is a charmingly written and illustrated book of children’s 
stories said to be based on South American native folk-tales. Magic, 
of course, is the recurring theme; and there are witches, giants, 
birds that talk, and all the paraphernalia of fairy stories in a new 
setting. One sees again how useful are such articles as the magi¢e 
mirror that shows the wicked stepmother to be really a double- 
headed toad, or the knot that can bind evil things, no matter how 
strong they are. One realises once more, too, how important it 
is not to say the wrong thing when told by an ogre to choose one 
of three wishes, a type of duily difficulty that is of course a common- 
place in the world of fairy-stories. We like best, perhaps, the tale 
of the lazy people who had little wooden mannikins made to do 
their work. In the end the mannikins had to be driven out; they 
fled to the forest and climbed the trees, where they have lived ever 
since ; for they grew hair and became monkeys. 


A Brief History of Civilisation. By J.S. Hoyzanp. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Hoyland’s text is very brief, and his treatment somewhat 
uneven. The sections dealing with the Ancient World are the best. 
His illustrations, which are very numerous, are excellently choses 
and excellently reproduced. The book is well worth getting for 
their sake alore. 


The Law Relating to Public Service Undertakings. By F. N. Keen. 


King. 15s. 
This is a most useful manual. It deals first with the legal position 


of municipal undertakings generally, in relation to land purchast 
and ownership, the raising of capital by loan or from rates, the 
status of public utility companies, rating and income tax, by-law 
and regulations and similar matters. Then follow separate chapters 
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Liberal Magazine 


Edited by HAROLD STOREY. 





APRIL NUMBER: 
Special Articles on 


The Problem of International Security 
and 


The Singapore Naval Base. 


Full summaries of 


Parliamentary Debates, Bills, 
Blue Books, 


etc. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
42 Parliament Street, London. 
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THE CALENDAR 
of Modern Letters 








Published ist of each month. Price 1s. 6d. 


Contributions in April issue by:— 
E. M. Forster, Douglas Garman, William Gerhardi, 
Bertram Higgins, D. H. Lawrence, Wyndham Lewis, 
Desmond MacCarthy, Peter Quennell, Edgell Rickword, 
W. J. Turner. 
Order through your newsagent, or direct from 
CALENDAR PRESS, Ltd., 1 Featherstone Bidgs., High Holborn, W.C. 1. 
Postal Subscription, 1s. 8d. per copy; £1 per annum, 
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about particular types of undertaking. Water, gas, and electricity 
undertakings are dealt with in detail, and there are special sections 
on land drainage and on fairs and markets. The book is a work 
of reference rather than a work for the ordinary reader; but it 
avoids undue technicality. 


Our Sussex Parish. By Tuomas GEERING. 
ArTHurR Beckett. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Beckett has revived a book now rare, published by a tradesman 
of Hailsham in 1884, and going back to the "thirties of the last century. 
Geering tells us of beadles and the stocks, war veterans and smugglers, 
lively country fairs, and notable characters—the sort of gossip that 
is at its best in the village inn. One of his schoolmasters, when he 
drank sherry, used to say, “I wish my neck could be as long as my 
arm.” Another was a strolling player who stayed to teach. Hunting 
folk and men of decayed families rise above the normal labourer, 
who was certainly more wonderful than both, bringing up a family on 
a miserable wage. Geering notes that this effort deprived him in later 
age of the calves which the typical Englishman displays. 

The book gives very pleasant views of a by-gone time, but unfor- 
tunately, it is rather spoilt by attempts at fine writing. In Hailsham 
the tradesmen were the élite, and Geering read enough to sophisticate 
his simplicity. He used far too many adjectives, called eels ‘‘ the slimy 
prey,” and moralising freely, made more of small things than they will 
bear. We get in time to touches of human character, but we have to 
wade through a lot of descriptive stuff, such as this about the barber: 

Listen to his razor as it travels beneath the snowy surface— 
White as Hecla, warm as Etna, soft as Venus. 
Still, the book is a genuine document which all older dwellers in the 


country ean recognise as such. 


With an Introduction by 


THE CITY 


EW types of persons are more unpopular than those 
with whom one associates the phrase “I told you 
so,” but, surely, this does not apply to Sporting 

Tipsters and City Editors, particularly as the occasions on which 
they find it desirable to use the phrase are rather infrequent. 
I, therefore, reprint the following extract from these notes, 
which appeared on October 25th last, when the German 7 per 
cent. Loan was obtainable at 963. 


The German Loan ought to go to par, and from the investment 
point of view, holders of the Department of the Seine 7 per cent. 
Sterling Bonds, which are quoted at 103}, might do well to exchange 
into it. This is one of the few French loans which shows British 
subscribers a profit, for it was issued in 1922 at 95. The exchange 
was then 58 francs to the pound, whereas it is now over 85, and 
as drawings commence next year at par, the cost of the service 
is very much greater to the French taxpayer than was then antici- 
pated. Anyway, the profit is tempting. 

The present price of the Seine loan is 98}, and the German loan 
101}. Anexchange from the latter into Hungarian 7} per cent., 
at about 93}, should prove correspondingly profitable. 

* * . 


Oil shares ought to go up, but obstinately refuse to do so. 
On rumours that an increase of capital is to be made, Shell 
Transport have not fully maintained their recent rise. If this 
group requires further capital, one would think that they could 
get it easily enough through their great subsidiary, the Shell- 
Union Oil Company, which has encashed millions by the sale of 
its large holdings in Union Oil of California, when it had to 
admit failure to acquire control of that company. It sold the 
shares at a magnificent profit, and is itself phenomenally suc- 
cessful. Its net profits for the past twelve months are estimated 
to be $24,000,000 after deducting $25,000,000 for depreciation, 
which compares with a profit of about $15,000,000 for the previous 
year. The quarterly dividend was recently increased from 25 
cents to 85 cents, and the case of this company supports the 
statement often made in these notes that the best oil-share 
purchases are to be found in New York. Shell Union were 
recommended here in February of last year at $19.50; the 
present price is about $24. There are many equally good 
purchases among American oil shares, and one of them—more 
speculative than the others, however—is shortly to be introduced 
on to the London market. This is the ordinary share of the 
Lago Petroleum Corporation which, like many other American 
stocks, has no par value. The company has large concessions 
in Venezuela and started producing oil in November last. 
If half one hears about it is true, it should be a good purchase 
at its present price of about $5} per share. Much safer, and of 
course much easier to purchase for British investors, is Shell 
Transport at its present price of about £4 7s. 6d., and people 
are not likely to go far wrong in picking up some of these shares. 





Oils have declined somewhat in New York, owing partly to the 
general fall there and to a slight reduction in oil prices, which, 
however, are still much above those ruling a year ago. The big 
companies which have already issued their reports for last 
year, e.g., Standard Oil of New Jersey, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Texas Company and Vacuum Oil, show in every case an increase 
in earnings, together with quite remarkable increases in cash 
and liquid assets. With the better prices now obtaining for 
their products, they should have much bigger earnings this 
year, and our own one or two giants in this industry cannot 
fail to benefit correspondingly. 
* * * 

The financial and commercial review published by the Swiss 
Bank Corporation is always interesting, and the following 
extract is commended to our Protectionists :— 

Public opinion (in Europe) is, with little exception, still imbued 
with the spirit of protection in the matter of commercial policy, 
The new States, in particular, are labouring under the obsessior 
that the consecration of their recently-acquired independence 
necessitates the forced development of new national industries, 
But, in the older countries, also, the authorities are according the 
export trade a degree of encouragement, which often very nearly 
resembles an official dumping, while numerous obstacles are placed 
in the way of imports. The fear of foreign competition does not 
fit well with the present tendency to exaggerated nationalism, 
as it indicates a certain absence of national self-confidence. 

cd * * 


Rubber is steadily rising, and although the public has not yet 
come in very largely, some of the more enterprising trust com- 
panies—particularly those associated with this industry— 
have been picking up shares very steadily and look like doing 
exceedingly well out of the operation. Some financial guides 
are pointing out that yields, based on present prices and last 
year’s dividends, are inadequate. Of course they are, but to 
attempt to estimate the value of a rubber share on the basis 
of its dividends when it was selling its product from 10d. to 
1s. per lb., with a time when it is selling it for 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. 
is surely somewhat farcical. In my opinion it would be hard 
to go wrong in buying rubber shares at the present moment, 
although some, of course, are better than others. Some of 
the new promotions too, are uncommonly good, although, 
no doubt, some rubbish will soon be taken out of pigeon holes 
and passed on to the public. As anticipated, the depression in 
tea proves to have been overdone and it would not be surprising 
if a slight revival were to occur in this section. A share that 
appears undervalued is Assam Consolidated at 18s. This 
company sold the bulk of its season’s crop in the middle of 
December last when prices were high, at a very favourable 
figure, and therefore is not affected by the fall that has taken 
place. An interim dividend of 4 per cent. was paid im 


December. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 








THE WISE INVESTOR 
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e 
| HE Wise Investor looks for 
security of capital and an 
® adequate return, 
j He will find both in the shares and 
deposits of the Woolwich Equitable 
e@ Building Society—Established 1847. 
The Safety of Capital invested in the 
Woolwich Equitable Building Society is 
assured by the widespread area covered 
by its operations and by Reserves of 


Share Capital. 

As to the adequacy of the return—4% 
interest is paid on Deposit Bonds, 44% on 
Preference Shares, and 5% on Investment 
Shares—in each case free of tax. 
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[ Do not delay.— 
8 Write at once for further particulars. 
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WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 


POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
City Office: 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 
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Potoetaee aaa teeta aaa eee eeaeataaees 
DO YOU WANT TO 


: 
¢ BUY A HOUSE? 


This Society has helped scores of thousands to make 
such purchases. It is willing to help YOU. 


DO YOU WANT TO 


Save £1,000? 
£, 1 PAID TO THIS SOCIETY on the first 





day of each month will, with our present 
rate of interest, amount— 


In Ten Years to - - £150 
In Twenty Years to - £385 
In Thirty Years to - £750 


In Thirty-Five Years to £1,000 


Larger or smaller payments will produce correspond- 
ingly larger or smaller results. 

Interest at 44% credited free of Income Tax. 

No person has ever lost a single penny of his invest- 
ment in this Society during its seventy years’ existence. 

Capital can be withdrawn at par at short notice. 


Assets exceed - - £2,300,000 
Reserve Fund exceeds - £245,000 
By far the largest reserve in proportion to liabilities of any 
large Building Society having an office in London. Apply fer 
Prospectus, personally or by letter, to the— 
TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 


4, 6 & 8 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4 
EDWARD WOOD, Manager. 


(2 doors from St. Paul’s Cathedral). 
i Saeeeeteteteetnteteteteteteterrrt 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“1 APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘“*ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 


There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lorp Harrowsy, Grorcz F. Surz, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 

















WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night in 1827, 
& poor woman dying in a London street and tried to 

her into a hospital, without success, as he did not possess the 
requisite “ Subscriber's Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, 
determined to start a hospital for men and women which should 
be free from this old-fashi restriction, and the name of that 
institution is the Royal Free Hospital, now in Gray's Inn Road, 
W.C.1. This hospital was, wnt « quite recently, the only one in 
London which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the institution by applying at the 
Secretary's office. 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wanted. The 
former may be sent to Sir Francis Layland-Barratt, Bart., Hon. 
Treasurer. 











ART GALLERY 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
74 Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 





THE 


Water-Colours of Spanish Landscapes, 
By WYNDHAM TRYON. 
Exhibition open till April 9th, 1o—5. Saturdays, 1o—1. 








ecks.— ia of Sir Richard Burton, by his wife, 2 vols., 1893, 
{2 2s.; Burton’s Il Pentamerone ; or the Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 1893, £6 6s. , 
Dickens Sketches by Boz, First Octavo, edit. 1839, £3 10s.; Pickwick Papers; 
illustrated by Semour and Phiz, 1st Edition, 1837, £2 2s. ; Master Humphrey’s Clock, 
1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 25s.; Valentine Vox, 1840, 1st Edition, 35s. ; Fox-Davies’ 
Book of Public Arms, as new, 428., for 14s.; De La Mare, The Three Mulla-Mulgars, 
st Edition, as new, 11s. Country Life, illustrated, Vols. 1 to 12, scarce, £7 103. ; 
Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 4s. ; Gautier’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 12 vols., 
ilustrated, in English, {5 1tos.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, £2 10s. ; 
Fielding’s Tom Jones in French, with quaint plates by Gravelot, 1751, 4 vols., rare, 
{3 3s.; Southey’s Joan of Arc, 1798, 2 vols., an interesting copy with inscription, 
“Robert Southey to Priscilla Lloyd, 29th Oct., 1798,” {21 ; Balfour’s Life of Steven- 
son, 2 vols., rst Edition, {2 2s., 1901 ; Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols., calf 
git, {2 10s., 1811-16; Lawrence’s Love Poems, 1913, tare, £3 108. Bradbury's 
History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38. ; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 
1914, {8 ros.; Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 108. ; 
Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 25s.; Oscar Wilde, The 
inx, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 25s., Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, 
. by Beardsley, 158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar 
Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 258s.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare, 1st 
Riition, 1899, {2 108.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 35s. If you want a 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder 
tttant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Housman, Shrop- 
thire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols. ; 
Tent, Asablen Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
gham. 


OOK BARGAINS. —Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 

8 Vols., 258.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7, 
Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (638.), 358. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 








ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEW STATESMAN it is 
necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Gubceription costs:— 
ea we 
—_ = 158. Od. 
Three Months ,, s. 6d. 


30s. Od. 











- one ose ons oes ose 7 
cad should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
0 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





ee 
If you under-insure yeur heme and have a fire the loss falls 
upon yourself. If you under-insure your life the loss falls upon 
your wife and family. 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting a 
LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY with 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
a 








STAMPS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.—1!,000 different selected 
specimens gating from 1841 and including 6d., 1/-, 2 Rupees, 2/6, 
5/- and 10/- values on approval at $d, to 3d. each. 


CHEESEMAN, Philatelist, Watford. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


XPERT TAILOR remodels costumes to date, or turns them 
as new, or recuts into stylish coat-frocks; own materials made up.—Mzs, 
Kincsiey, 3 Paddington Street, Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 6905. 


EAL HARRIS.—Le&wis AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—-_NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Mustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1, 














H OOD Printing is GOOD printing! 
Why not issue your own poems ?—SANBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 





RecertAtEs BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornms, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





REAL SAVING.—We TURN Suits, Overcoats, Ladies’ 

Costumes, etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send 

garments tor free estimate, or we collect.—Lonpon Tournino Co. (Dept. EB), 
16 Cherdmore Road, N.16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

General Trade Advertisements are inserted at Sixteen 
Guineas per pose ay | Reports Twenty Guineas. 
Prospectuses enty-four meas. EpucaTionaL ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are 
charged at the rate of 1s. 0d. per line for a single insertion, 
or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements. 

Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





REFORMED INNS. 
160 1% inne. AND Boz ete ex. Association b 
REFRESHMENT iN, 


4 or Descri; ei (Gratis 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. "s House, 193 anes Street, W. r. 
a HOTEL, > aaee the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Square, London, W.C. Lar d well-appointed Temperan 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, ‘aeupeoel Hoar, tele tight porters, Bed- 
toom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. ht per person. Full tariff 
en application. Telegrams: ‘‘ Bookcraft, eatin. " Telephone: Museum 1232, 


H OTEL CONSTANCE 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
Bose, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner overlooking Hyde I~ 

seuth. Close te Tube and Bus Routes. Recently lecorated 
~~ tprartes ~g og Gas fires and bones fn 
all bedrooms. Good food and ge Terms from 12s. 6d. per day, 
o dstenece “bes sn weekly wtalewe), 7 eas (double), inclusive. Telephone: 











ASTDOURIG —VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best yg Fy! ase bright roems. Wireless. Tennis. 
—Mrs. H. RoGERs ety Diploma.) 

OUKNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boardin 

Durley er Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and 5 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 
G oDsHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House, 
Large country house "and beautiful surroundings.—Mrs. WyYNNB. 





Heuse, 
fire in 








RIGHTON. m= mae yo All bedrooms, h. and c, 
water, electric light, pure, varied, Fen ae. Write for tarift.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Massrnomans, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace 


D®4N FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.— Beautiful Holiday 

Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, t 
croquet, bowls, golf; gar: . Board-residence, 528. 6d. to 65s. Write for 

pocapesten, —Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The Senate invite Chess Saleny for the University Chair of Greek 
tenable at University College £800 (plus a wey of £100), 
Applications (12 copies) must be Soateed not later than first post on 
May 27th, 1925, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
South Kensington, London, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 





W's. GOOD SECRETARYSHIP.—. H. Grinling, 71 Rectory 
he. Woolwich, desires to recommend capable Secretary, French, 
, shorthand. Experience eight years. Special knowledge scientific 





SCHOLARSHIPS, ETC. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The University will shortly proceed to award two University 
Post-graduate Travelling Studentships, each of the value of 
£275 for one year, and three post-graduate Studentships of the 
value of {150. The Studentships are = to both Internal and 
External graduates of the University. App plications (on a prescribed 
form) must reach the Principal Officer, University of London, South 
Kensington, S.W. 7 (from whom further particulars can be obtained), 
not later than May Ist, 1925. 


TRAINING CENTRES 











ASTER HOLIDAYS.—Rooms or Board Residence offered in 
Farmhouse in Gloucestershire. Three gs. per week, inclusive.—Box 70, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, WC. 2. 

WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 


views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins.from Lucerne. Terms, from 7s. a day. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
th Road, Bedferd.—Principal : ELD. Students 





TO BE LET 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all ae rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948. 


7 LET, shortly after Easter, comfortable Bed-sitting Rooms for 
professional women ; 5 minutes from Finsbury Park Tube; in owner’s house 
—newly decorated and furnished ; electric light, gas fires, constant hot water ; 
breakfast provided ; large and comfortable lounge.—For terms, etc., apply Box 78, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


O LET, Furnished, in lady’s house, comfortable Bed-sitting 
Rooms, single and double, 17s. 6d. and 36s. per week. Also double Bedroom 
and Sitting Room, 45s. per week. Use of bathroom (geyser). Prices include 

light and attendance. Seen by appointment.—Monro, 19 Heathcoate Street, W.C. 1, 


SCHOOLS 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Private School for Girls on modern public school lines. Reco — by the 
Board of Education and the Universities of Oxford and Cambri Bracing 

South coast air.—Principal, Miss LucrETIA CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxford). 


AYFORD HOUSE, Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
Small Finishing School, with exceptional advantages for Modern Lan es and 
= of general knowledge. Highest references. Fees, 150 guineas a 

year.— Necmame (late Principal and Founder of St. Margaret’s School, Harrow). 


MALIMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 























Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

ean at tee Huddersfield The aim of the School is to 
Caiep Se Gene, aes eee rowth of the child for the of the 
community ; and tiative by 








work. The girls will be ‘prepared for the Universities, the ad ha 
for advanced work in x J 1 Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurh 
location, Dancing, Cookery, 200 200 guineas ear. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 
- and is on grave) tfully situated in its own A 
15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited b 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children tdmitted from years of age. 
methods of modern iy om Montessori system combined with the most recent 
aeons modern iucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
ILDRED 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast - \. —- Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

iw Marcarst IL. MITCHELL, B.A. Hens. (Lond.), and Manes" Emsor, 


CKLYE HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 











Boarding School for Girls and Boys (Girls 3 to 16, Boys te Preparator z. 
School . An all round education is ren in general subjects —_ 
- feature is made of craft work and open air 


e, including gardening, campin 
nature study. Opportunities are provided for children to develop their natur 

Instinct oo happy creative activities. For Prospectus apply Miss M. JouNsTonN, 

. | 7 er SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great ye 

education on natural lines. = he 

Individual time-tables tion 

I - Special attention te to “tase, 

ancing, Dr 





mics, Margaret Morris D: 
Cookery, Games. ca Prepara ory Montessori House for ere and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Princi c NICHOLLS and Miss J. 8. MANvVILLB. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School 
Children. Papey et ey yyy 8-8! 
t. No day pupils. 
ened from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Krvo. 








THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
[Founded in 1885.) 


Principal: Miss EVA LETT, Cambridge Med. & Mod. Lang. Tripos. 
one Principal: Miss M. H. SPALDING, Dartford and Anstey Physical Training 
leges. 


The College stands in its own grounds of 23 acres, and has accommodation for 120 
resident women students. 


The course of training covers three years, and is based upon Ling’s Swedish System. 
The curriculum includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of Games, Theory 
of Gymnastics and Principles o! ” Education Educational and School Remedial 
Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, Swimming and Voice Production. Preparation for 
the Conjoint Examination o "the Chartered Society of M and 1 Gym- 
nastics is given to those students who show special aptitude for this branch of work. 
Students practise teaching (under the supervision of the College Staff) in London 
Secondary Schools and in local Secondary and Elementary Schools. 


Pay 8 peapenten, ete., application should be made to the Principal’s Secretary, at 
e 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSB, 
| og te LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W.rt Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A. ; , 1. 


4. 
Mr. W. — , oe = —For information 
Loan Fund and Grants from Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Lawrence. 








MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 
ELSINORE, DENMARE.— 


[ MZERMATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Special Courses arranged for English men and women from May to July; 
lovely country; very moderate terms.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


THEATRE 


HE INCORPORATED STAGE SOCIETY. 
Next Production, April sth and 6th. 
“THE COLONNADE,” by STARK YOUNG. 
Admission by membership (for which there is no entrance fee or formality). Annual 
subscriptions {2 2s., {1 18., and 1os. 6d. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, at 36 Southampton Street, W.C. 2. 








eee 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. _ 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and prom y exeeuted. Expert 
reporters available for every class of a Temporary shorthapé- 
typists provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborm] End), W.C.a. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


, by 
A rca hel, beagaon ree Chea os, 














LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. KE. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporsty 
Stenographers always available. Miss Roperts, 5 High Holbors. 
—— ead 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzarcut & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Statesman Pustisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
- ° Queen Street, Kingsw London, W.C. 2, w 
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